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BUSINESS NOTICES 


VocuE is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, Ig1 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er’s risk, Single copies ten cents. — ‘ 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

W rapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. , 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice, Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter, 


i Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

\ class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 

outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 

Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 

Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 

Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 

Boston, Damreli & Upham, 283 Washington St. 

Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St, 

Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 

Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 

Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 

Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Geo, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 

Newport, W. P. Clark, 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co,, 128 Main St. 

Omaha, C, Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 

Philadelphia, T. Cullen, Broad and Chestnut Sts. 

Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co,,96 5th Ave. 

Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 

Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 

Rochester, A. Jackson, 

Sacramento, K, F. Megerle, 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C, Wilber, Palace Hotel. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

Troy, B. G. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Lothrop, 11th and F Sts., N. W. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 





MR. ROBERT GRINNEN, 

4 New York clubman, having an excellent tailor, 
hosier and haberdasher, would make purchases in 
New York for out of town men. Communications 
answered promptly. 

160 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 
MISS HELEN MERRITT. 

Shopping by mail. Commissions of all kinds 
executed promptly and seasonably. Correspondence 
invited. Orders for art embroidery a specialty. 

110 EASr 45TH STREET, NEw YorK. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


N the present number of Vogue there are 

I eight more pages than it has had here- 

tofore, except on special occasions. This 
enlargement has been compelled by the ex- 
traordinary demands upon its space by the 
many subjects that require attention at this 
season, 

We trust that the new departments now 
inaugurating will still further commend Vogue 
to its subscribers, whom, we are most pleased 
to add, are continually expressing their satis- 
faction with its character and contents. 

Attention is directed to the new features : 


OPEN QUESTIONS 


This is substantially a new feature for an 
American paper, though it has been one of 
great interest in a number of English journals. 
The plan is this: Vogue will submit a ques- 
tion of general character to its readers. To 
the writer of the best reply we offer as an 
honorarium the privilege of directing us to pay 
to a charity designated by the writer, five 
dollars. We make this honorarium payable 
to a charity, because Vogue has yet to be con- 
vinced that small cash prizes given to the 
writers would be more acceptable than a com- 
petition ultimately benefitting a charity. The 
first open question is : 

What is tact ? 

The writer of the best reply to this question 
will direct us to pay five dollars to any charity 
as stated above. Vogue, however, prefers 
that it be given to one of the following : 

The Babies’ Ward of Post-Graduate Hospital, 

The Charity Organization Society, 
The Humane Society, 

The first two of these are well known. 
The last is specially devoted to ameliorating the 
condition of animals, and particularly to pro- 
moting a reasonable solution of the great prob- 
lem of vivisection. 

Replies to these open questions should be 
written legibly on one side only of the paper, 
and be as brief as may be consistent with good 
sense. When this first competition is well 
advanced another question will be published. 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


The first instalment appears in this issue. 
The department is intended solely to give in- 
formation upon general questions that are sub- 
jects of grave concern to nations—foreign as 
well as our own. Such matters, as a rule, 
come only indirectly or not at all to most 
women, although they should be familiar to 
every-one of intelligence. 


THE CARE OF FUNDS 


These articles are wholly novel. No other 
periodical than Vogue has ever published such 
a series, and it may be assumed that they 
would not be appropriate to any other. Their 
purpose is to supply elementary information 
concerning various kinds of investments, and 
to explain principles that govern the conser- 
vation of property. These articles have been 
suggested by the character of Vogue’s circula- 
tion, the majority of its readers being women 
with bank accounts, property in their own 
right, and small amounts of a thousand dol- 
lars or more to invest, but all more or less 
dependent upon the statements of others rather 
than their own knowledge in taking care of 
their property. Readers are cordially invited 
to submit their perplexities as a guide to us in 
making this feature as useful as possible. 


WHIST INSTRUCTION 


A series of lessons in whist will be begun 
in the issue of November 7th. These lessons 
will be arranged in a lucid manner, so that 
anyone who studies them carefully will surely 
become expert in a game that is now an 
accomplishment of all well-equipped women. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


It will be noticed that a full page of this 
number is devoted to books of the day, begin- 
ning with a leading review on Life in the 
Tuileries Under the Second Empire. The 
leading review next week will be on Against 
Human Nature, Miss Pool’s novel of this year. 
This review will bring into discussion a sub- 
ject of absorbing interest to a very large 
number of persons: Is love an_ inevitable 





experience, and is it actually against human 
nature to ignore Cupid, and live a useful, 
cheerful life outside of man-and-woman love? 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


This regular feature of Vogue for the two 
years past, has grown to much larger propor- 
tions of late. Very great pains are taken to 
make the replies thorough and accurate on all 
questions. Vogue is able by this means to be 
of service to many thousands of readers who 
read the answers. That its replies are of great 
value is attributable mainly to the exceptional 
opportunities its management has of procuring 
the latest and best information. 

In one class of questions it will become nec- 
essary before long to impose some limitations, 
viz., Coat-armor Correspondence. There are 
at this writing more of these questions await- 
ing publication than space can be found for 
within the next month or two. That each 
reply interests from one to five hundred per- 
sons, is the argument in favor of their publi- 
cation, each family in our very large popula- 
tion having many ramifications. This audi- 
ence, however, is not large enough, as in our 
judgment questions of more general nature 
benefit not hundreds but thousands, and should 
have precedence. We shall, however, con- 


tinue to publish as decorative page adorn-- 


ments, coats of arms of leading families which, 
we have learned, are very acceptable, because 
of the numerous patriotic societies that exist 
throughout the land, all the members of 
which are of necessity, as a pre-requisite for 
membership, deeply concerned with genea- 
logies. =; 


DOMESTIC PETS 


To encourage kindness to animals this de- 
partment is to have prominence. Readers are 
invited to send Vogue photographs of horses, 
dogs, cats or other pets which are noteworthy 
or distinguished in any way. As opportunity 
presents, the photographs will be published. 


OTHER "DEPARTMENTS 


The fashion designs are carefully selected ; 
millinery is receiving more attention than 
formerly ; music has a place ; the friend of so 
many years, Fitznoodle is writing again ; Him 
flourishes in his serene career ; theatrical gos- 
sip, criticism and portraits are given attention ; 
the society columns are complete, and through- 
out there is abundant information useful as 
well as entertaining. 
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ENGAGEMENTS 


A{ iss Dora Waldo to Lothar Baron von Grane. 
M Miss Waldo is the daughter of the late Henry 

Waldo, of Hudson, N. Y. Baron von Grane 
is the son ot Frederic Wilhelm Mortimer, Baron von 
Grane, of Munich. 

Miss Martha Davies Williams to Capt. James Griffin 
Field. Miss Williams isa granddaughter of the late 
Philip Parker Thompson, Capt. Field is a son of 
the late Theodore Williams Field. 

Miss Preston Conway to Mr. Theodore White 
Schenck. Miss Conway is the daughter of Mr, 
Philp Hamilton Conway, of Boston, Mass. 

Miss Ethel Bliss Underhill to Mr. Walter D. Bar- 
nard. Miss Underhill is the daughter of Mr. Keller 
ler Bliss Underhill, now living in London, England. 
Mr Barnard is the son of Mr. Howard Hunt Barnard, 
ot Phila. 

Miss Harriette Nevins to Mr, Charles Parsons 
Flagg. Miss Nevins is the daughter of the late John 
Bond Nevins. Mr. Flagg is the son of Mr. Henry 
Morton Flagg, Jr., of Chicago. 


Miss Katherine P. Payson to Mr. Philip T. 


Reeves. Miss Payson is the daughter of Mr. John 
T. Payson, trom Chicago. Mr, Reeves is from San 
Francisco. 


Miss Ethel Henry Davisto Mr. Johnston Atherton 
Page. Miss Davis is the daughter of Mr. Frederick 
Edwards Davis, Mr. Page is trom Chicago. 

Miss Cornelia Van Rensselaer Vail to Mr. Henry 
Golden Dearth. Miss Vail is the daughter of the late 
David Olyphant Vail, formerly of Shanghai, China, 
and a niece of Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, of New 
York. Mr. Dearth 1s from Bristol, R. I. 

Miss Irene Farnsworth to Col, James T. Woolsley. 
Miss Farnsworth is the daughter of the late Theodore 
P. Farnsworth. Col. Woolsley is the son of Mr. 
Henderson F. Woolsley, of Chicago. 

Miss Florence Jackson Boswell to Mr. Thomas 
Spoffard Prescott. Miss Boswell is the daughter of 
Mr. Hiram J. Boswell, of Cincinnati. Mr. Prescott 
is from New York. 

Miss Mary Taylor Martin to Mr. Thomas Down- 
ing Webb. Miss Martin is the daughter of Mr. 
Carlos Fremont Martin, of San Francisco, and niece 
of Mrs. Francis H. Wood, of this city, Mr. Webb 
is from New York. 

Miss Ethel Bond Williams to Mr. Graham 
Simpson. 


Miss Marguerite Force to Mr. Frederick Grettor 
Brathwaite, Miss Force is the daughter of Mr. S. C 
Force, Mr. Brathwaite is the son of the Rev. Dr 
Brathwaite, rector of St. Andrew's Church, Stam 
ford, Conn., and is Passed Assistant Surgeon, U.S.N 

Miss Jesse Whitney to Mr. Johnson Philip Town 
send. Miss Whitney is the daughter of Mr. Thoma 
Henry Whitney. 

Miss Marie Hyde to Mr. Townsend Dickinson. 
Miss Hyde is the daughter of Dr. J. Johnston Hyde, 
of St. Louis. Mr. Dickinson is the son of Mr. Jerome 
F. Dickinson, of this city. 

Miss Henrietta Williams Flint to Mr, Du Pont 
Schermerhorn. Miss Flint is the daughter of Col 
Frederick Wiiliams. Her mother was Miss Sarah 
Hutchinson, from New Orleans. Mr. Schermerhorr 
is from Boston, but has lived abroad for many years 

Miss Lucile Stewart Polk, of Baltimore, to Mr 
William E. Carter, of Philadelphia. Miss Polk is 
the only daughter of Mr, William Stuart Polk. Mr 
Carter is ason of the late William T. Carter, of 
Philadel phia. 

Miss Mary C. Devries, of Baltimore, to Mr, Frank 
Frick, Jr., of Baltimore. Miss Devries is a daughter 
of Mr, William R. Devries. Mr. Frick is a son of 
the late William Frick. 

Miss Margie Macgill, daughter of Dr. Charles G. 
W. Macgill, of Patonsville. Md., to Mr. Norman 
James, son of Mr. Henry James, of Baltimore. 

Miss Nina Poe, daughter of Mr. Neilson Poe, of 
Baltimore, to Mr, William Voss Elder, som of Mr. 
Robert N. Elder, of the Green Spring Valley, 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


The wedding of Miss Martha Gaunt Woodward, 
daughter of Mr. Edwin Porter Woodward, and Mr. 
James Jay Allen will be in Calvary Church, Summit, 
N. J., on Thu , 31 Oct. 

The wedding of Miss Anita Berwind and Mr. 
Robert E. Strawbridge will be in the Church of the 
Epiphany, Philadelphia, Pa., on Wed., 6 Nov. 

The wedding of Miss Sarah May Minturn, daugh- 
ter of the late Robert B. Minturn, and Mr. Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick, Jr., will be in St. George’s Church 
on Thu., 7 Nov. The Rev. Dr. William 5. Rains- 
ford will officiate. The bridesmaids will be Miss 
Gertrude Minturn, Miss Mildred Minturn, Miss Susan 
W. Codman and Miss Carlotta Russell Lowell. Mr. 
Ellery Sedgwick will be best map. The ushers will 
be Mr. George Vanderbilt, Mr. Robert Shaw Barlow, 
Mr. James B. Ludlow, Mr. Benoni Lockwood, Jr.; 
Mr. Lawrence Godkin, Mr. Owen Wistar, Mr. Ed- 
ward Brandigee and Mr. F. M. Stone, 

The wedding of Miss Maria Louise Ireland, daugh- 
ter of Mr. John B. Ireland, and the Rev. Earl Easton 
Madeira will be in the Church of the Heavenly Rest 
on Tue.,12 Nov, The Rev. Dr, D, Parker Morgan 
will officiate. Miss Laura Duane Ireland will be 
maid of honor. 

The wedding of Miss Marion Wing, uaughter of 
Mr. J. Morgan Wing, and Dr. Austin Flint, Jr., will 
be in St. Thomas’s Church on Wed., 27 Nov. 

The wedding of Miss Van Rensselaer Williams, 
daughter of Mrs. Bronson Williams, and Mr. McCall 
Kingsley, of London, will be in St. Louis early ip 
December. 

The wedding of Miss Jessie Lewis, niece of Mr. O. 
J. Lewis, and Mr. William Grant James will be at 
Wilton, N. H., on Wed., 27 Nov. 


WEDDINGS 


Miss Maria Elena del Gardo, daughter of the late 
Joaquin del Gardo, of Cuba, and Mr. Charles Bur- 
rows Greene were married in Trinity Chapel on 
Mon., 21 Oct. The Rev. Dr. William H. Vibbert 
officiated. The maid of honor was Miss Ethel 
Howard Crosby. The bridesmaids were Miss del 
Pino, Miss Susanne Hayes and Miss Louise Sazarac. 
Mr. Henry J. del Gardo was best man, The ushers 
were Mr. Ralston Murray Crosby, Mr. Allan R. 
Hawley, Mr. William McDaniel and Mr. William 
Hawley. 

Miss Kate Sage, daughter of Mr. William H. Sage, 
and Mr. Ernest I, White were married in Sage 
Chapel, Ithaca, N. Y., on Mon., 21 Oct. 

Miss Luella Shapley Armstrong, daughter of Mr. 
Benjamin Armstrong, and Mr. Walter Chadwick 
Noyes were married at the residence of the bride's 
parents, New London, Conn., on Mon., 21 Oct. 
The Rev. James W. Bixler officiated. Miss Maud 
Wainwright was maid of honor. The bridesmaids 
were Miss Edith Dimock and Miss Elizabeth Chap- 
ell. Mr. Robert Dodge was best man. The ushers 
were Mr. Benjamin L. Armstrong and Mr, Ernest 
Chadwick. 

Miss Caroline Reinhart, daughter of Mr, Joseph 
Reinhart, and Mr, Edward Morris Van Buren, son ot 
the late Gen. Daniel T. Van Buren, were married in 
Grace Church, Plainfield, N. J.,on Wed., 23 Oct. 
The Rev. E. M, Rodman officiated. Miss Mary 
Anderson Reinhart was maid of honor. The brides- 
maids were Miss Katharine Reinhart, Miss May 
Evans, Miss Emilee Varet Reinhart and Miss May 
G. Waring. The best man was Mr. Laurens Van 
Buren. The ushers were Mr. Howard W. Beebe, 
Mr. Louis Beal Ostrander, Mr. James M, Heljen- 
stein, Mr. Frederick W. Walz, Mr. William N. 
Runyon and Mr. Whitfield Pessinger. 

Miss Ella Sophia Wilkens, daughter ot the late 
Louis Wilkens, and Mr. W. Christian Bergh were 
married in Trinity Chapel, on Wed., 23 Oct. The 
Rev. Dr, William Vibbert officiated. The maid of 
honor was Miss Adeliade M. Gibson. Mr. Henry 
Bergh was best man. The ushers were Mr. Jared Y. 
Baldwin, Mr. Carroll Berry, Mr. Alfred Polk 
Wilkens and Mr. Stanley Tweedie. 

Miss Madelon Wyman Nelson, daughter of Mr. 
Henry Loomis Nelson, and Lieut. James Marks 
Williams, of the First Artillery, U. S, A., were mar- 
ried at the residence of the bride’s parents, Pelham 
Road, New Rochelle, N. Y.,on Thu., 24 Oct. The 
Rev. Dr. Canedy officiated. Muss Hilgegarde Haw- 
thorne was maid of honor’ Lieut. U. B. Ladue, 
U. S. A., was best man. 

Miss Annie May Bull, daughter of Mr. Albert 
Bull, and Dr. Daniel B. Hardenburgh were married 
in the Second Presbyterian Church, Middletown, 
Conn , on Thu.. 24 Oct. The maid of honor was 
Miss Esther Kuhnen. The bridesmaids were Miss 
Clara Bay. Miss Eleonar Rayce, Miss Mina Conk- 
lin, Miss Mabel L. Hayes and Miss Nellie Purdy. 
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Mr. Charles H. Hanford was best man. The ushers 
ere Mr. John H. King, Mr. Eugene Harter, Mr. 
Louis Hasbrouck and Mr, Samuel Conklin. 

Miss Emily Lee Flagg, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Flagg, and Mr. Wilfred Thompson were married at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, on Thu., 24 Oct. 
The Rev. Dr Thomas Hastings officiated. Miss 
Harriet Hutchinson was maid of honor, Mr. Morti- 
mer Kennedy Flagg was best man. The ushers 
were Mr. Irving Taylor and Mr, Russell Pardon 
Cooke. 

Miss Katharine Preston Kimball, daughter of Mr. 
David Kimball, and Mr. J. Harsen Rhoades, Jr., son 
of Mr. J. Harsen Rhoades, of this city, were married 
in the Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., on 
Tue., 29 Oct, Miss Margaret Whitman was the 
maid of honor, The bridesmaids were Miss Caroline 
Heminway, Miss Nellie Sargent, Miss Posie Cheever, 
Miss Louise Lockwood, Miss Eleanor Luth and Miss 
Rosamond Luth. Mr. Henry Martyn Alexander, Jr., 
was best man. The ushers were Mr. William North 
Duane, Mr. George Blagden, Mr. Ezra Lincoln, Mr. 
Sherwood Brayton Ives, Mr. Frederic Winthrop, 
Mr, David Kimball, Mr. W. Cameron Forbes, Mr. 
Robert Saltonstall, Mr. Charles Cobb Walker and 
Mr. Laurence Barr. 

Miss Mabel Wheeler Sm‘th, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Cornelius Bishop Smith, and Mr, Lincoln Crom- 
well, son of Mr. Frederic Cromwell, were married in 
St. James's Church on Wed., 30 Oct. The Rev. Dr. 
Cornelius Smith, father of the bride, offici 


DANCES 


The Yonkers Lawn Tennis Club will give a sub- 
scription dance at the Clubhouse on Thu. eve., 7 
Nov. Patronesses are Mrs. John C, Havemeyer, 
Mrs. W.R. Innis, Mrs, Charles B. Gunther and 
Mrs. John Reid. The com. on arrangements in- 
cludes Miss Waring, Miss Gunther, Miss Gilman 
and Miss Havemeyer. 

Mrs. John V. L. Pruyn will give a cotillon of sixty 
couples,in Masonic Hall, Albany, N. Y., about the 
middle of November, to introduce her niece, Miss 
Anna Parker, daughter of Senator Amasa J. Parker. 
Quite a large party will go up from New York, 


RECEPTIONS 


Gen. and Mrs. Louis Fitzgerald will introduce 
their daughter, Miss Adelaide Fitzgerald, at a recep- 
tion to be given at their town house, 253 Lex. Ave., 
during the month of December. 

Mrs. John Vinton Dahigren will give a reception 
to the Society of Colonial Dames of America on 15 
Nov., at her residence 20 W. 56th St. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph T. Low will introduce their 
daughter, Miss May Low, at a reception to be given 
at their residence, 18 E. goth St. 


DINNERS 


A dinner, followed by a dance, was given in Paris 
lately by Mrs, Walden Pell, to celebrate he eighty- 
fifth birthday, at her house on the Avenue Montaigne. 
Present were Mrs, Sorchon, Mrs. Monroe, the 
Comtesse de Trobriand, Mrs, Richards, Mr. Cas- 
hard, Mrs. Tack, Mme. Surget, Mme. Robin, Mrs, 
Kernochan, Mrs. Randolph, Mrs. Le Roy, the 
Comtesse de Misanda (Christine Nilson) Mrs, Jost, 
Mrs. Dortic, Mrs. Lamson, Miss Anderson and 
Miss Stella Anderson. Present at the dance were 
Mrs. John Monroe, Mrs. Griswold Gray, Mrs. 
Richards, Baroness de Klenck, Mile. de Klenck, Mr. 
and Mrs. Julian Story, Mrs. Halstead Boyland, Miss 
Boyland, Mme. Tourton, Mrs. Edward Matthews, 
M. et Mme. del Prat, Comtesse Joltytt, Mlle. de 
Mestritz, M. Benjamin Constant, M. Jasserand, 
Miss Tyler, Hon. Dr. Allan Herbert and Mr. 
Morgan’ 

A dinner was given on Thu., eve., 24 Oct , at the 
Union League Club by Mr. Henry L, Horton, to the 
Duke of Marlborough. Present were Mr, Brayton 
Tres, Mr. John B. Duncan, Mr. Robert Maclay, 
Mr. George J. Gould, Mr. Frederic D. Tappan, 
Gen. Horace Porter, Mr. H. Graham Harris, Mr. 
john H. Inman, Mr. Joseph H. Choate, Mr. 
George R. Sheldon, Mr. Thomas L. James, Mr. 
Harding Milward, Mr. R. G. Rolston, Gen, Benja- 
min F, Tracey, Mr. Arthur F. Bowers, Mr. W. H. 
Hearst, Mr. E. J. Berwind, Mr. H. W. Cannon, 
Mr, John A. McCall, fadge Moore, Judge 
lruax, Mr. Simon Sterne, Mr. David McClufe, Mr. 
j. E. Hodges, Mr. H, S. Manning, Mr. A. T. Gil- 
lander, Mr. J. H. Harper, Prot. T. F. Emmons, Mr. 
John L. Riker, Mr. C. A. Coffin, Mr. H. Graham 
Harris, Mr. Frank Platt, Mr. Ivor Guest, Mr. B. A. 
C, Smith and Mr, A. B, Hepburn. 

A dinner will be given on Thu., t9 Dec., in cele- 
bration of America’s Commercial Centennial, at De!l- 
monico’s. Mr. Chauncey M. Depew will preside. 
Others who will be present are Col. William jay, 
Gen. Thomas L. James, Mr. Alexander E. Orr, Mr. 
Sheppard Knapp, Mr. Charles L. Tiffany, Gen. 
Thomas S. Eckert, Mr. A. M. Palmer, Mr, Hiram 
Hitchcock and Mr. John E. Searles. 


INTIMATIONS 


Mr. and Mrs, Poultney Bigelow, who lately ar- 
rived from abroad, have been the guests of Dr. and 
Mrs. John G, Curtis, 66 W. 53d St. 

Mr, and Mrs, Royal Phelps Carroll have returned 
rom Newport and are at their town house, 14 E. 
35th St. 

Mrs. Rhinelander Jones has returned from abroad 
ind is the guest of Mr. and Mrs, Edward Wharton, 
at Newport. 

Mrs. M. Lee King has returned from abroad and 
vill be with her parents, Mr. and Mrs, Albertus 
Parry, 210 W. 57th St. 

Mr. and Mrs. John G. Heckscher are at the Cary 
Cottage, Newport, R. I. : 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Hampden Robb and the Misses 
Robb sailed for New York on the Majestic on 30 
Oct. 

Mr. and Mrs, Joshua Williams Davis have returned 
from Lenox and are at their town house, 26 W. 51st 
St. 

Mr, and Mrs. Alfred Bishop Mason have taken an 
apartment in the Sherwood, 58 W. 57th St. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Hooker Hamersley have closed 
heir Newport cottage and will spend a few weeks at 
Newburg-on-Hudson, 3 

Mr. and Mrs. Eastman Johnson and Miss Ethel 
Johnson have returned from Lenox and are at their 
town house, 65 W. 56th St. 


Mrs. Devereux Clapp and Miss Edith Clapp have 
closed their Newport cottage and are at their town 
house, 104 sth Ave, 

Mrs. Ferdinand Wilmerding and Miss Alice Wil- 
merding have returned from abroad and are at their 
town house in W. 2oth St. 

Mrs. Alfred Edwards and Miss Helen Gansevoort 
Edwards are back from abroad and at their town 
house, 12 W. 33d St. 

Mr. and Mr:, Benjamin Brewster have closed their 
cottage at Cazenoria and are at 695 5th Ave. 

Mr. and Mrs, George B. de Forest have returned 
from Newport and are at 14 E. soth St. 

Mr. Charles T. Matthews has returned from 
abroad and is at 254 Mad. Ave. 

Mrs. Temple Merritt has returned from Lenox 
andis with her mother, Mrs. Otto W. 3chack, at 120 
E 25th St. 

Mr, and Mrs. G. W. Seymour have returned from 
City Island, on the Sound, and are at 64 E. 81st St. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Paull Mitchell have closed 
their cottage, Mount Tator, N. J., and are at 33 W. 
7ist St. 

Mr, and Mrs, George B. Ashley have taken apart- 
ments at the Hotel Brunswick. 

Mrs. Lloyd Aspinwall will give a reception early 
in the season to introduce her niece, Miss Ethel 
Whitney. 

Dean and Mrs. Hoffman will give their annual 
reception at the deanery, 1 Chelsea Sq., on Thu. aft., 
31 Oct. 

Gen, and Mrs, Hillhouse have returned to their 
town house, 73 Park Ave. Miss Adelaide Hillhouse 
is still abroad, studying music. 

Mr. and Mrs, Edson Bradley and Miss Julia Fay 
Bradley have opened their town house, 802 Fifth 
Ave, 

Mr. and Mrs. Fairchild have returned to town from 
Belport, L. I, Mrs. Fairchild will introduce her 
daughter, Miss Christine Fairchild, this winter. 

Lieut. and Mrs, L. L. Reamy, trom Wash., are 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs.W. C. Brewster, 24 E. 64th 
St. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey have closed 
their country seat, King’s Redoubt, Fordham Heights, 
and are at their town house, 77 Mad. Ave. 

Mr, and Mrs, George G. Haven have closed Sunny 
Crott, Newport, and are at their town house, 24 E. 
39th St. 

Mrs, Ward McAllister and Miss McAllister are 
still at Newport. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Watts Sherman have 
returned from Newport and are at their town house, 
838 Fifth Ave. 

Mr. and Mrs, Stuart Coats were the guests of Mr. 
George Gordon King at Newport last week. 

Sir Roderick Cameron has given his daughter, Mrs. 
Belmont Tiffany, a house in E. 30th St., which is 
being put in order for her occupancy this winter. 

Mr. and Mrs, W. Starr Miller have returned from 
abroad, and are at their cottage at Newport. 

Mr. and Mrs, Henry C. Laurence and Mrs. Charles 
P. Bacon have gone for some weeks to Lenox. 

The late William R. Travers’s cottage at New- 
port has been leased by Mr. William R. Morgan, 
Jc., for next season. 

Mrs. George L. Rives, Mrs. John H. Davis and 
Miss Whitney have endowed a free bed in the New- 
port Hospital, in memory of their mother, the late 
Sarah S. Whitney. 

The Count and Countess Henri de Franckenstein 
(née Anne Seabury Brewster), of this city, will spend 
the winter in the old Zucheri Palace, on the Pinceari 
Hills, in Rome. They have just returned from the 
Count’s country seat in the Alba Mts, 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Livingston, Mrs. Laurence 
Hutton, Mrs. Pio Echeverria, Miss R. E. Bronson, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Oakley Rhinelander and Miss 
Wardare at the Laurel House, Lakewood, N. J. 

Mr, and Mrs, Buchanan Winthrop were last week 
at the Virginia Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 

A gift of $6,002, to found two scholarships, have 
been presented to Columbia College by Mrs, Cornelia 
A. Atwell, in memory of her grandsons, both of 
whom graduated from Columbia and the Law School. 

The Trustees of Barnard College will hold a me- 
morial service in memory of the late Rev. Arthur 
Brooks, in recognition of his services, in the College 
building, on Fri., 8 Nov., at 4 P. M. 

The Trustees of the New York Public Library, 
representing the Astor, Tilden and Lenox Libraries, 
held their first consolidated meeting on 21 Oct., at the 
Astor Library. The site for the new consolidated li- 
brary was not decided upon. Present at the meeting 
were Mr. John Bigelow, Mr, Henry Drisler, Mr. 
John S, Kennedy, Mr. L, Cass Ledyard, Mr. Philip 
Schuyler, Mr. William Butler, Mr. Andrew H. Green, 
Mr. George L. Rives, Mr. Stephen H. Olin, Mr. 
Daniel Huntington, Mr. Edward King, Dr. Thomas 
M. Markoe, Mr, George W. Smith, Mr. Samuel P. 
Avery, Mr. John H. Cadwallader, Mr. H. V. R. Ken- 
nedy, Mr. Alexander Maitland, Mr. Alexander Orr 
and Mr. Frederick Sturgis. 

Arriving onthe St. Paul were Mr. and Mrs. W. 
B. Noble, Judge John Davis, Dr. and Mrs. David J. 
Burrill, Mrs. Lindsay Cooper, Mr. and Mrs, R. Stu- 
art Wortley and Miss Estelle de Peyster. 

Mr. George L, Ronalds will have a house party at 
Tuxedo this week forthe Tuxedo Club Ball, on Fri, 
eve.,1 Nov. Among the guests will be Mrs. J. Al- 
len Townsend, Miss May Low, Miss Estelle Haw- 
kins and Mr. Ernest Lorillard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Brown, of Bait>_.sore, have 
closed Mondawmin, their country place, where 
they have been spending the early autumn, and have 
opened their Baltimore town house on Cathedral St. 
for the winter. 

Mrs. John M. Robinson and the Misses Robinson, 
of Baltimore, have opened their house on Charles St., 
after having spent the summer at their cottage at 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 

Mr. John Stewart, Jr., has been made one of the 
governors of the Bachelors’ Cotilion Club of Balti- 
more, 

CLUBS 

The Lotos Club will give a supper on Sat. eve., 2 
Nov,, to Sir Henry Irving, at the clubhouse on Fifth 
Ave. 

The Seawanhaka Yacht Club opened its new club 
roows at 60 Mad. Ave.,on Thu. eve.,24 Oct. Re- 
ceiving were Mr, Colgate Hoyt, Mr. E. M. Town- 
send, Jr., Mr. George Bullock, Mr. Camille Weiden- 


feld and Mr, Walter Owen. Wed. eve. was selected 
as club night, and mess dinners wili be then served. 

The Monmouth Co, Hunt Club held a meet near 
Tinton Falls and Colt’s Falls on Thu., 24 Oct. 
Present were Mr. Ivor Guest, Mr, and Mrs. Carroll 
Livingston, Mr. Peter F. Collier, Mr. Connor and 
Mr. James P. Clute. 

The Meadowbrook Hunt Club hada fine cross coun- 
try run over the Hempstead plains, through the fields 
of Mr. Dudley Winthrop, Mr. Charles Hone, Mr. C. 
G, Peters, over Rebel Hill, past the country seat of 
Mr, Kingsley Magown, to Wheatiey Hills, where the 
kill took place and the party broke up. Pres- 
ent were Mrs. Adolph Ladenburg, who was the 
only woman in the saddle ; Mr, and Mrs. Kingsley 
Magown, Mrs, James H. Alien, Mr. and Mrs. James 
L. Kernochan, Mrs. Sidney Dillon Ripley, Mrs, J. E. 
S. Hadden, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Bird, Mr. and Mrs, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Mrs, C. L. Linsley, Miss Clair 
Okie, Mr. Charles R. Hone, Mr. Howard S. Hyde, 
Mr. C, Albert Stevens, Mr. H. L, Herbert, Mr. Max 
Stevens, Mr. Henry Payne Whitney, Mr. Ralph 
Ellis, Mr. E. Willard Roby, Mr. Henry Page and 
the Duke of Marlborough. 

The Field Trial Com, of the Nationz! Beagle Club 
of America held a meeting at the American Kennel 
Club's rooms, §5 Liberty St., last week, at which 
many entries for the sixth annual field trials, to be 
held at Hempstead, L. I., on 11 Nov., were re- 
ceived. The time of closing the entries for Class G, 
the brace stakes and class H, the pack stakes, has been 
extended until Mon,., 11 Nov, 

Among the subscribers to the Monmouth Co, 
Horse Show Association, which has lately bought 
ground at Long Branch for a new race track, are the 
Messrs. Stuyvesant, Gebhard, Pullman, Mali, War- 
burton, Widener, Fearing, Hoey, Hildreth, Living- 
ston, Eckert, Green, Kemp, Fahnestock, Rivers} and 
Thompson. 

The annual meeting of the American Antiquarian 
Society was on Thu., 24 Oct., at Worcester, Mass, 
The officers elected were Mr. Stephen Salisbury, 
Pres,; Rev. F. Ward Evere't Hale, D.D., and Mr. 
George Hoar, L.L.D., Council; Mr. Samuel Green, 
L.L.D., Rev. Egbert Smyth, D.D., Mr. Samuel 
Green, A.M., Mr. Charles Chase, A.M., Mr. 
Edward Davis, A.M., Mr, Franklin Dexter, M.A., 

*Mr. Evarts Green, A.B., andjMr. Staniey;Hall, L.L.D. 

The entry list of the coming Horse Show, which 
will open at the Mad. Sq. Garden on Mon., 11 Nov., 
is closed, and there are in all 1,300 entries, twenty- 
six more than last year. There will beeleven classes 
of hunters and jumpers, and the classes for thorough- 
breds and trotters are also well filled, Mrs. John G. 
Heckscher has offered a special prize for the best 
appointed pair to a victoria or cabriolet. 

A new dining club for men and women, called the 
Sunrise Club, has been organized, and held its first 
meeting at the Marlborough Hotel on Mon. eve., 28 
Oct. Mr. John Beverly Robinson is the Sec. and 
organizer of the club, which will meet every two 
weeks to dine and discuss current topics of the day. 
Addresses will be made, and subjects for discussion 
bave been chosen for some months ahead, Mr. 
Walter S. Logan gave an address on Mon. eve., on 
the political situation, 

The Michaux Cycle Club will close its summer 
term on Thu., 31 Oct. The club will meet, as it did 
last winter, at Bowman's Hall, Broadway and 53d 
St. Tea will be served every afternoon in the recep- 
tion room. The membership is limited to 250 sub- 
scribers, and the present term will last from 1 Nov, 
to 1 May. All wishing to join the Michaux are re- 
quested to send word to Mr. William A. Haines, 
chairman ex.-com., and checks drawn to the order of 
Mr. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Treas. of the club. 

There will be a hunt luncheon and meet of the 
hounds at the Turf and Field Club, at Westchester, 
on 2 Nov, 

A circle of Colonial Dames was organized on 
8 Oct, 189*, at the residence of Mrs, Selden S, 
Wright, who was appointed by Mrs. Townsend, 
chairman for California, The other officers are Mrs. 
Geo. A. Crux, Mrs. Joseph Moody and Mrs. Cyrus 
E. Brown. Mrs. Geo. A. Crux entertained the 
Dames on Tue., 22 Oct., at her home. 

YACHTING 

Mr. Charles D, Rose has withdrawn his challenge 
for the America’s cup. The news was received 
through a cable sent to Mr. John V. S. Oddie, Sec. of 
the New York Yacht Club, last week. 

Ata meeting of the New York Yacht Club, held 
on Thu, eve., 24 Oct., resolutions were passed ex- 
pressing thanks to the owners of the Detender and 
to Mr. George Jay Gould for their successful efforts 
in detence of the America's cup. They were pre- 
sented with silver cups. 

Mr. Peter A. B. Widener has given orders fora 
large steam yacht, to be built by Lewis Nixon, in the 
Crescent ship yard, Elizabethport, N. J. 


GOLF 


The champions or the season met on Sat., 26 Oct., 
in a competition match on the St. Andrew’s links, to 
play for a silver trophy presented by the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. William D. Baldwin, Playing were Mr. 
James Park, Mr. J. M. Knapp, Mr. W.S. Hodgman, 
Mr. J. C. Ten Eyck, Mr. B. S. de Garmendia and 
Mr. Daniel Chauncey. Mr. James Park won the 
prize, his card being the best by to strokes. 

The handicap match for the cup presented by Mr. 
George Griswold was played on the Tuxedo Park 
links, on Sat., 26 Oct. Playing were Dr. E. C. 
Rushmore, Mr. William Kent, Mr. Gould Hoyt, 
Mr. Alfred Seton, Jr.; Mr. Edward C, Kent, Mr. 
Philip Allen, Mr. G. W. Barnewell, Rev. W. S. 
Rainsford, Mr, Frederic O. Beach, Mr, C. F. Have- 
meyer, Mr. E. N. Van Cortlandt, Mr. R. W. Can- 
dler, Mr. Augustus Van Cortlandt, Mr. O. J. Welles, 
Mr. C. H. Davis, Mr. Pierre Lorillard Ronalds, Jr. ; 
and Mr. J. H. Smith. Mr. E. C. Rushmore won the 
cup. 
Mr. J. B. Lowell and Mr, W. Alston Flagg played 
oft the tie which occurred between them on the 
match for the cup presented by Mrs. H. McK. 
Twombly. Onthe Morris Co. golf links, on Wed., 
23 Oct., Mr. Lowell won the cup which has been woa 
by three different players: Mr. William Shippen, 
Mr. Henry M. Phipps, and nuw by Mr: J. B. Low- 
ell. 

The mixed Foursome Match for the silver cups 
presented by Mrs. Joseph B, Dixon, was played on 


Sat.,26 Oct., on the Morris Co, Golf Club links, and 
won by Miss Helen Shelton and Mr. C. D. Beck- 
with, who made the nine holes in 54 strokes. Play- 
ing were Miss Shelton, Mr. C, D. Beckwith, Miss 
Howland Ford, Mr. Henry Shaw, Jr.; Miss Hoy, 
Mr. J. R. Brinley, Miss Wilder, Mr. William Bard 
McVickar, Mrs. Arthur Dean, Mr. R. H. Thomas, 
Mrs. William Shippen, Mr. A. H. Tiers, Miss 
Walker, Mr. J. O. Post, Miss L. Field, Mr. D. H. 
Williams, Miss A, Field, Mr. S. Little, Miss John. 
son, Mr. William Shippen, Miss Fraser, Mr. F. S. 
Kip, Mrs. Pitney, Mr. W. A. Flagg, Miss Strong, 
Mr. C. D. Chapman, Miss Bushnell and Mr. E. 
W oodward.§ 

The second handicap match of the Knollwood 
Country Club, for the cup presented by Mr. Paul 
Gibert Thébaud, was played on the Knollwood links 
on Sat.,26 Oct. Mr, E. L. Van Etten won, mak- 
ing the lowest net score of go. Playing were Mr. E. 
L. Van Etten, Mr. F. A. Walthew. Mr. Nathaniel 
C. Reynal, Mr. G. H, Clark, Mr. E. S. Reynal, Mr. 
A. T. Gillander, Mr. G, H, Thompson and Mr. C. 
F. Sewell, 

The match for the club championship of the Pater- 
son Golf Club for a cup presented by the president, 
Mr. Henrv Hewat, was played on Sat., 26 Oct., and 
won by Mr. George D. Armstrong, net score of 92. 

A new club, called the Mohegan Golf Club, was 
lately organized at Mohegan, on the slopes of Pros- 
pect Hill, about four miles from Peekskill. The 
club’s headquarters for the present are at the Pugsiey 
House, The officers of the club are: Pres., Mr. 
Walter Robbe; Vice-Pres., Miss Estelle De Bost ; 
Sec. and Treas., Mr, William E. Haws, Jr.; Capt., Mr. 
Walter D. Haws. 

The Board of Governors of the Baltusrol Golf Club 
includes Mr. Arthur D, Weekes, Pres.; Mr. John 
Du Fais, Vice-Pres.; Mr. Louis Keller, Sec.; Mr. 
Arthur B. Turnure, Treas., Mr. George Bird and 
Mr. Walter Wood, Jr. The membership is about 
100, 

Mr, W. H, Sands, who won the tournament at the 
St. Andrew's links, has offered two cups to be played 
for by the women of the Westchester Co. Club, the 
first contest to come off on Sat., 2 Nov., and the four 
players making the best scores nearest to or under 
55 will play the final game on 4 Nov. The sec- 
ond four best will also play on 4 Nov. for the second 
cup. 

A tournament for the club championship of the St. 
Andrews Links will be played on Election Day, 5 
Nov., forthe John Reid gold medal, Mr. David G. 
Henderson now holds the medal. 

A cup, which will represent the women's cham- 
pionship in America, has been offered by Mr. W. H. 
Sands and Mr. Robert D. Winthrop, and will be 
played for some time in November, over the Meadow- 
brook Golf course. 

Mr. Charles E. Sands, who defeated Mr. Winthrop 
Rutherfurd ih the recent match at the Meadowbrook 
Club, has offered a cup to the St, Andrews Club, to 
be played for next month, . 

Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., has offered a silver 
chafing dish to the players of the Meadowbrook Club, 
to be given tothe one who makes the lowest score 
over the course, twice around the nine holes, in Oc- 
tober. 

OPERA 

The sale of boxes for the coming season of grand 
opera at the Metropolitan Opera House has been 
completed for this season, Mr. Thomas Hitchcock 
has rented his box to Mr. J, Stickney for Wed. even- 
ings, and to Mr, John J. Wysong for Fri. evenings. 
Mrs. W, D. Sloane and Mrs. H. McK. Twombly 
have taken No. 17;. Mr. Stanford White, Mr. C, T. 
Barney, Mr. W. F. Burden and Mr. Elisha Dyer, Jr., 
will share No, 9; Mrs. H. F. Dimock, Mrs, 
George L. Rives and Mrs. Henry T. Barbey, No. 
19; Mr. James P. Kernochan and Mr. A. D, Juil- 
lard, No. 2; Mr. George Jay Gould and Mr. Henry 
Clews, No. 13; Mr. W. Seward Webb and Mr. H. 
Mortimer Brooks, No. 24; Gov, Morton, Mr, Austin 
Corbin and Mr. George Bliss, No. 16; Mr. Joshua 
W. Davis and Mr. George H. Warren, No. 14; Mr. 
W. Burden and Mr, Cornelius N. Bliss, No.8; Mr. 
H. C, Fahnestock and Mr, George F. Baker, No, 18; 
Mr. T. A. Roosevelt, Mr. George H. Morgan and 
Mr. G. J. Berwind, No. 22; Mr. John G, Parsons, 
Mr. John S. Barnes and Mr. George G. Haven, No. 
25; Mr. Girard Foster, Mr. A. T. Van Nest and 
Mr. Charles Oswald Jackson, No. 29; Mrs. Frederic 
Neilson, Mr. Charles Lanier and the Misses Ogden, 
No.,27. 

LECTURES 


A series of lectures on the programmes of the 
Philharmonic and Symphony Societies will be given 
in the Chapter Room of Carnegie Hall on every 
Thu, aft., preceeding the concertsat3 P.M. These 
lectures, which will be illustrated by pianoforte read- 
ings, are for the purpose of previously studying and 
understanding the music to be played before going to 
the concerts, Philharmonic dates are 14 Nov., 12 
Dec.,9 Jan.,6 Feb., 5 Mar. and g Apr. Symphony 
dates are 31 Oct.,2 Jan.,27 Feb., 19 Mar. and 16 
Apr. Tickets tor the lectures are on sale at the 
box office of CarnegieJHall, and at Schuberths, 23 
Union §q. 

The series of free lectures given by the Board or 
Education for the Public Schools and Y. M. C. A. 
commenced last week, and will be continued through 
the winter in thirty different parts of the city from 
the Battery to Fordham. 


EXHIBITIONS 


The Loan Exhibition, given by Mrs. Levi P. 
Morton and the Misses Morton, at Ellerslie, their 
country seat at Rhinebeck-on-Hudson, in aid of the 
Rhinebeck Free Library, was very successful objects 
d’art, and interesting relics were loaned by Mrs, 
Chanler, Mrs. John Germond, Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, Mrs. Archibald Rogers, Mrs. Clarence Gray 
Dinsmore, Mrs. James Rovwsevelt, Miss Schoonmaker, 
Miss Forsythe, Miss Hunt, Mrs. Ernest Crosby, Miss 
Newbold and Miss Cruger. Assisting Mrs. Morton 
at the fair were Miss Esser, Miss Saunders, Miss 
Reed, Miss Morgan, Miss Van Shack and Miss God- 
witz. 

A collection of Mr. C. D. 
ings are now on exhibition at Messrs 
Co's, galleries. 

The N. Y. Water Color Club will hold its Sixth 
Annual Exhibition on 11 Nov. to 23 Nov., at the gal 
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leries of the American Fine Arts Society in W. 57th 


F-om 18 Jan. to 25 Jan. will be held the Second 
Annual Exhibition of Bicycles, Accessories and Sun- 
dries tor Bicycles, etc., under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Board of Trade of Cycle Manufacturers, at 
the Madison Square Garden. 

The Portrait Show at the Academy of Design, 
4th Ave. and 23d St ,opened yesterday. It is the de- 
sire of the Ladies’ Com, that visitors in the eve. should 
come in evening dress, or rather, without their bon- 
nets. The members of the Ladies’ Com. will observe 
this rule, although it is not obligatory. 

An exhibition of Washingtonian relics was held 
during the past week at one of the leading jewelers 
ot this city. The collection, which includes a pastel 
portrait of Washington, by Sharpless, silver shoe 
buckles, Martha Washington silver scissors, watches, 
swords, etc., is the property of Mrs. George Golds- 
borough (née Rogers), who is a great-granddaughter 
of Martha Washington, Many of these relics have 
been offered to the Government for sale, but refused. 
Mrs. Goldsborough has therefore placed them on ex- 
hibition for sale here ia New York, as she is anxious 
to dispose of hem. 

There will shortly be an exhibition and sale ox 
valuable jewels, laces, camel's hair shawls, bric-a- 
brac, etc., atthe American Art Association’s rooms 
in this city, the proceeds of which sale will be devoted 
to the endowment of the children’s playhouse and 
grounds, in Fairmount Park, Phila. This collection 
was the property of the late Sarah A, Smith, widow 
of Richard Smith, of Phila. Mrs. Smith died in 
Paris on 8 Sept., and left a will in which she desired 
that these valuaple articles should be sold at public 
auction for this worthy object. 

The American Museum of Natural History has 
received a present of eight fine reindeer skins, show- 
ing both male and female in various stages of growth. 
This gift was made by Dr. C. B. Parker, from 
Brooklyn, who has lately returned from a hunting 
expedition. 


DIED 


Elizabeth Clarkson Jay, daughter of the late Peter 
Augustus Jay, and granddaughter of Chiet Justice 
Jay, on 20 Oct. 

William Edgar, at Newport, 22 Oct. 

Mrs. George Eustis, wife of the United States 
Ambassador to France, at Lagore, Dunshaughlin, Co, 
Meath, Ireland, 26 Oct, 


Books RECEIVED,—Fettered Yet Free, by Anne 
5. Swan: Dodd, Mead & Co. Miss Grace, of All 
Souls, by William Tirebuck’: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Snow Bird andthe Water Tiger, and other American 
Indian Tales, by Margaret Compton: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. My Japanese Wife, by Clive Holland: 
Macmillan & Co. A Set of Rogues, by Frank Bar- 
rett: Macmillan & Co, The Men of the Moss- 
Hags, by S. R. Crockett: Macmillan & Co. Lady 
Bonnie’s Experiment, by Tighe Hopkins: Henry 
Holt & Co. The Red Badge of Courage, by 
Stephen Crane: D, Appleton & Co. In Defiance of 
the King, by Chauncey C, Hotchkiss: D. Appleton 
& Co, The Princess Sonia, by Julia Magruder : 
The Century Co. Life in the Tuileries Under the 
Second Empire, by Anna L. Bicknell: The Cen- 
tury Co. Kitwyk Stories, by Anna Eichberg King: 
The Century Co. The Horse Fair, by James 
Baldwin: The Century Co. Notes of a Professional 
Exile, by E.S, Nadal: TheCentury Co. A Madeira 
Party, by S. Weir Mitchell: The Century Co. 
Jack Ballister’s Fortunes, by Howard Pyle: The 
Century Co, Wayne and his Friends, by J. Selwin 
Tait: J. Selwin Tait & Sons, As the Wind Blows, 
by Eleanor Merron: Lovell, Coryell & Co. The 
Delectable Duchy, by **Q*’: Macmillan & Co, 
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(1) The wniter’s full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only, answered by mail 
before publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spondent 


WEDDING CARDS—Mnr. vs, Esq. M. I. T., 
ston.—(1) Will Vogue be so good as to tell me just 
w many cards I shall send on the day of a wedding 
eption which { am unable to attend, and to whom 
hall they be addressed ? 

2) Is it necessary to send cards if one is invited 
imply to the church ? 

(3) Should one address a friend as Mr. John 
mes, or John James, Esq., in directing an en- 
ope? 

1) If you are married, send your card and two ot 
your husband’s in an envelope, addressing it to those 
¥ ho issue the invitations (usually the parents of the 
bride) and your card with two cards of your hus- 
nd’s in another envelope addressed to the groom and 

le, These two envelopes enclose in one larger 
c.velope and address it to those who issue the invita- 
n. If unmarried, the procedure is the same except 
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that there are no husband's cards to enclose. You 
can deliver cards by messenger or mail. 

(2) Yes. 

(3) This is mainly a matter of taste. The dis} 
tinction sometimes made as applicable in this coun- 
try is to address professional men as Esq., and men 
of business as Mr. Vogue is of the opinion that 
Esquire is always an absurdity in the United States, 
where there are no hereditary or landed titles.-, Es- 
quire in England was originally givea to an inferior 
or lower in rank, as younger sons of noblemen. 
Where there is no chief in rank it is patently impos- 
sible to have aninferior, The use of Esquire as a 
mark of respect has degenerated into such acommon- 
place practice that it has about as much significance 
as has Colonel in the Southern States. This has 
made it absurd, and among persons of assured posi- 
tion there is a decided preference for being addressed 
as Mr. Still, you should judge your man. If you 
think he would like to be called Colonel, or Baron, 
or Mr. Commissioner, or Esquire, or any equally 
harmless appellation, we should advise your gratify- 
ing such infantine vanity. 


Men’s EvENING Dress. To Ignorant, N. Y, 
—Will you kindly, in your Answers to Correspond- 
ent column, give me some information as to the 
proper details of men’s evening dress. Whether 
low-cut shoes are preferable to high for dancing? the 
number of buttonholes on evening shirt ? the material 
ot which the studs should be made, etc., etc., when 
calling in evening clothes are white gloves neces- 
sary? Is velvet collar on evening coat proper? 

There is very little change this winter in evening 
dress formen, Evening dress really comprises, first, 
evening dress proper, and second, semi-evening dress, 
to be worn on semi-formal occasions. Every gentle- 
man is supposed during the winter to wear evening 
dress after candle, lamp, or gas or electric light. A 
gentleman should always dine, or be present at the 
play, or visit, in evening dress, 

Evening dress proper consists of the dress coat, 
popularly known as the ** swallow tail; '* evening 
waistcoat of same material as coat, or of white Mar- 
seilles or piqué ; evening trousers of same material as 
coat; patent leather pumps, black silk hose, white 
shirt, with two or three shirt buttons of gold, small 
size of pearls, of white enamel. Sleeve button links 
to match, except in the case of the pearls, when gold 
4ink sleeve buttons can be worn. A few men also 
wear small shirt buttons of mother-of-pearl, repre- 
senting little buttons, such as were worn in former 
days with children’s shirts, These can be obtained 
at any haberdashers for fifty cents the set. The 
white enamel buttons are more expensive. The 
most fashionable sleeve buttons are links of gold, 
lozenge-shape, with a scriptogram engraved upon 
each of the four buttons. The collar should be high 
standing, although this autumn many men are wearing 
the high standing turned down collar, known some- 
times as the Eton, sometimes as the Essex, It is much 
more fashionable to have your evening or dress shirts 
made with collars and cuffs attached, certainly with 
cuffs, ‘The dress shirt should be perfectly plain and 
button in front. Screw studs are not fashionable; 
neither is the one-jeweled stud, men worn in Eng- 
land sometimes. For neckweawit h evening dress 
a white lawn bow, self-tied, should be worn, Any 
shirtmaker will supply you with a good quality of 
evening tie, and in doing so, take your collar measure, 
so that the ends will be of the properlength fortying. 
The evening tie should be rather wide, and it should 
be arranged in a neat but not elaborate bow. The 
waistcoat is cut shield-shape, and has three buttons. 
The single-breasted black waistcoat is worn, and for 
white waistcoats either single or double breasted. It 
is better to have your white waistcoats made to order, 
as they are generally most difficult to fit. White 
waistcoats are worn at dances, large assembly balls 
and very formal occasions; the black waistcoats are 
worn on more ordinary evenings, but either white or 
black can be worn with evening dress at any time. 
The evening coat this year has a peaked, lapel collar, 
and the lining is of silk. The tails are square-shaped 
and fall just above the knee-joint. No braid is used 
on coat or waistcoat, but the trousers, which are full, 
without a crease, and with no perceptible spring, can 
have a narrow braid down the side. The gloves 
should be white, with white stitching. Some per- 
sons have black stitching, but it is a little out of date. 
The hat should be the crush opera. At the opera or 
play it is carried in the hand, otherwise it 1s left in 
the dressing-room. For semi-occasions, dinners at 
home or bachelor dinners, informal parties, to play, 
etc., the Tuxedo or Cowes coatis worn, The Tux- 
edo this winter has along rolling collar falling to the 
waist, two pockets, and is a very graceful garment. It 
is always worn with a black waistcoat and black silk 
or satin tie. Black silk for mourning. The waistcoat 
for Tuxdo coat has four buttons. This will cover 
general evening dress, For your particular queries 
Vogue would say that plain white linen is the best 
and only allowable material for evening shirts. 
Pumps of patent leather are worn with evening dress. 
In calling you can bring your white gloves, but you 
must take them off and hold them in yourhand. A 
number of evening coats were made with velvet collars 
last year, but Vogue has never approved of the fash- 
ion, because the velvet collar abroad is the distinctive 
mark of the diplomatic service, and worn otherwise it 
is ridiculous. 


FASHION JOURNAL FOR MEN. R., New York,— 
Will you kindly send me the address of the leading 
journal of fashion for men? Aso the latest book on 
etiquette ? 

The compiler of this column only acknowledges 


one leading journal of fashion for men, and that is 
Vogue. He has never met with any other, although 
he has a list of several hundreds of exchanges, and he 
reads carefully all the European newspapers. There 
are a few trade tailor’s and haberdasher’s publications 
which give the fashions in a technical way to the 
limited circle of readers to which they cater. Vogue 
in the As Seen By Him papers presents the fashions 
for men as they really exist. It has no objectin 
booming any class of goods or any class of trades- 
people, It is simply a mirror reflecting the attire and 
the manners of the smartest clubmen in New York 
and in London. As the writer of As Seen By Him 
has often stated, *‘ tailors propose but men dispose,”’ 
In all journals of tailoring, haberdashery, etc., only 
certain goods are brought to the front in the interest 
of certain manufacturers, Whether well-dressed 
men wear them or not is another thing, and it is 
Vogue’s mission to present this neglected side to its 
readers. If you want to be au fait on all matters of 
fashion and etiquette, stick to your Vogue. Vogue 
knows of no book of etiquette at present which it 
could recommend. The majority of them are anti- 
quated, full of errors and absolutely absurd. 


CHAFING-DISH SUPPER. To Louise, Pa.—Will 
you please give me what you consider a small menu 
for a chafing-dish party? Is champagne served with 
lobster 4 la Newburg the proper thing, and would a 
light biscuit, buttered, be permissible’ I should like 
to know a few menus to be served from chafing dish ; 
also tell me how to make a Manhattan cocktail. 
What are the ingredients and what proportion of 
each? 

Oysters on the half-shell are always an appreciated 
course with which to begin a chafing-dish supper. 
Potato salad with chives, beets (cut in fancy designs) 
parsley, a little chopped or sliced green peppers, and 
lettuce with a French dressing, lends itself appe- 
tizingly to almost all of the many resources of the 
chafing dish. Of course celery, stuffed olives, pickles 
and salted nuts are a necessary adjunct. A galatine 
of turkey with truffles, or a game patty, or a vol-au- 
tint, with a ham baked with champagne and bread 
crumbs, served cold and sliced very thin, but whole, 
would be most suitable to follow the oysters, On each 
chafing dish, as several will be required for a supper 
party, different concoctions may be prepared, Ter- 
rapin on one, a rarebit on another, lobster a la New- 
burg on still another, chicken, terrapin, Scotch 
woodcock or scrambled eggs with mushrooms, 
and so on until the supply is equal to the 
demand, A prize could be offered to the most suc- 
cessful cook by vote, taken at the close of the sup- 
per, which would create rivalry, and consequently, 
better results in each cuisine en petite. Beer, served 
very cold, from large earthen pitchers, and poured 
into cold steins, is the proper drink with which to 
begin the supper, as those who partake of the rarebit 
could not otherwise enjoy it. Champagne should 
follow and finish the supper. Dainty sandwiches, 
cut in heart-shape or of a fluer-de-lis, is preferable to 
a buttered biscuit. They can be spread with rilette 
(a sort of patty with truffles, and come in glass jars), 
lettuce leaves sprinkled with French dressing, or 
sardines, which should be pounded into a paste. 
Cheese and toasted biscuits can follow, The serving 
of ices and sweets is optional, not a necessity, but 
black coffee is, as its absence is always regretted by 
the men of the party. 

To make a Manhattan cocktail use two-thirds 
of a gill of whiskey, one-third of a gill of vermouth and 
a dash of angostura or orange bitters. Fora woman 
add asoupcon of sweetening. Add some cracked ice, 
in, stir, strain, and serve in a cocktail glass. A few 
drops of absinthe add greatly for some appetites, af- 
ter it is ready to serve; this depends on individual 
taste, however. 


Bicycle Stocks. K., Washington.—Will Vogue 
kindly tell where to purchase or how to make stocks 
such as are worn with bicycle and, tailor-made cos- 
tumes, 

Stocks such as you inquire about can be found at 
any haberdasher’s. Kaskell & Kaskell on West 
Twenty-third Street, also Ingersoll & Glenney, at 
1129 Broadway, each have a large variety. 


LENGTH OF OVERCOAT, SHIRT STUDS. X. Z. 
Michigan.—(1) What length overcoat will be worn 
every day (in a box shape) for a man five feet, nine 
inches? What kind of lapels? 

(2) The style in shirt studs and cuff buttons? 

(3) Are Z derbies up to date? 

(1) The best winter overcoat for you would be of 
the Chesterfield pattern. A Kersey for dress, a covert 
cloth for the regular box overcoat, or a vicuna mixed 
cheviot for a warm, serviceable, everyday garment. 
I should say about forty-two inches for a man of your 
hight. The coat,if a covert, should be silk-faced, 
with decidedly peaked lapels, otherwise peaked lapels 
of cloth, and not necessarily silk-faced. A box over- 
coat of beaver with a velvet collar would be the gar- 
ment for you. 

(2) Shirt studs and cuff buttons for evening wear 
should be small gold buttons, two or three, pearls or 
white enamel. For everyday, the imitation of small 
mother-of-pearl, in shape of ordinary button, is 
much worn. Link gold sleeeve buttons, lozenge 
shape, with your monogram. 

(3) Z is all very well in his way for fashionable 
hats, whether derbies or top; but another New York 
firm is the most chic and the smartest. The cost of 
the hats is relatively the same. The unnamed firm 
leads in fashions ; Z———follows. Derbies are from $5 
to $6. These two firms have many English makes, 
and sometimes have regular bargains, 
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COAT-ARMOR CORKESPONDENCE 


BREARLEY, ToL B., Ohio.— Would you kindly 

tell me by what right or line of descent Chief Justice 
David Brearley, of New Jersey (a signer of the Decia- 
ration of Independence), used the Brearley Armes (see 
this letter paper) on his exLibries? He was the 
grandson of John Brearley, who was bornin York 
(Eng.) about 1645 died at Trenton, New Jersey, in 
1720, Can you also kindly inform me by what right 
of descent Robert Lawrence (of Crosswick, New 
Jersey), Speaker of Provincial Councilin 1754 (and 
later) was entitled to use the Lawrence Armes. 
THIS question will be answered later it being found 
necessary to search the English Visitations The 
only family bearing these armes found so far is 
Brearly There is a BREARLEY chart published in 
1868 If the John Brearley mentioned was a 
member of the English house, to whom this coat- 
armor belongs, his male descendants would in- 
herit with the surname the right to bear armes. 
The HARLEIAN MS gives the anc.ent armes of 
BRERLEGH 1407 — thus, Argent , a cross bot- 
tonnée gules — the difference being so slight that 
it is evidently the armor of the ancient house now 
modernized into BREARLEY The fleur-de-lis 
placed in dexter chief is undoubtedly that mark of 
cadency which denotes the sixth son or branch of the 
main line . 

As to Lawrence of Crosswick : Coat-armor—arms 
argent across raguly gules. The various houses of 
Lawrence, both in England and the United States, 
use this coat-armor, changing it in many ways, as 
the additional bearing of the ordinary a chief azure 
upon which is sometime borne various charges, as 
three leopards’ heads, the field sometimes appearing 
ermine. The ancient armor undoubtedly being the 
blazoning given above. 1 

As to oe crest—that given in America Heraldica, 
page 33, being a demi-turbot in pale gules, tail up- 
wards, isusedin thiscountry. There are many other 
crests borne by the English Lawrences. One line, 
from which Robert Lawrence of Crosswick may be 
descended goes back to the grandnephew of John 
Lawrence, Abbott of Ramsey 1508-1539. This was 
William Lawrence, from whom came Henry Law- 
rence President of the Council, time of Cromweil. 


William Lawrence : 
died 15§72 
his sons 


| | 
Henry L— William L— Robert L— 


Sir John Lawrence 


| 


Henry L— John L— 
| 


| The President who had seven sons 


| | | 
Edward John William & 3 others 
| 


| 
Henry 


|died in Barbadoes 1690 


| 
John L— 


' 
Had six sons 


From these come certain American Lawrence fam- 
ilies ; J 

This is known asthe St. Ives Huntington shire 
house. Their armor was the ancient coat with alion 
or on achief gules. If ROBERT L. comes from one 
of these six sons, then he inherits with his surname 
the right to use the above blazoned armes, 

The seals on the wills of William Lawrence 1680, 
and Richard Lawrence 1711 recorded in New York 
are the above 

The armes Heraldic Journal 1868 quoted 
‘* Lawrence — one of the class of surnames derived 
from Christian names ,» and hence there may 
have been scores of distinct families = 

The other branch in this country claim descent 
from. 





Sir Robert Laurens of Ashton Hall—Lan- 
caster 

1191 — from whom descended 

Sir John Lawrence 1499 

adirect descendant was 

John Lawrence died 1538 


Henry Lawrence ts 
| - 
John L— William L— Thomas L— 
All came to America before 1650 


That a gentleman of Robert Lawrence's high 
position used the Lawrence coat-armor is very good 
evidence of an inherited right to bear such. 

That the lines of descent are worked out in the 
several Lawrence genealogies is probable, and the 
list is given in case you are not acquainted with 
them 1847 64 pages — 1848 20 pages — 1553 


70 pages — 1856 20 pages — 15357 I91 pages 
— 1858 240 pages — 1860 48 pages — 1569 
332 pages — 1876 pamphiet — 1881 -— 9 
pages — 1883 107 pages — 1888 94 pages — 


1888 215 pages — 1888 223 pages.— 
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You Press It.” 
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looks and comfort. The Regal 
Toe, Extension Edge, fast black 
eyelets. Black, Russia Calf and 
Enamel (as cut) Patent Calf 
with close edge. 
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ali the joys of cy- 
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| dustless roads, and 
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Novelties for Horse Show : 
FOR MORNINC WEAR 


Double Breasted Riding Coat, in Plaid and 
Check Angola. 


THE COACHING COAT 


of Iron Gray Venetian. 


FOR EVENING WEAR 


Dress Suits of Vicuna, in all the New Weaves. 










&, % 
SUITS “ey S 
of <Q 
Shetland, Homespun.§ 
BibT attersall, Waistcoat. ° Highland Spats, _ 


OMMER 
“SEC” 


Caampacne Nature (Vin Brat), 


| “The Champagne favored 
by ROYALTY in ENGLAND.” 


MAIL and EXPRESS, N. Y. 
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A SHADOW STU 








Hall women ,be permitted to vote? For 
s many years the response was an angry mas- 
culine No! Forced to make plausible woman's 
political bondage in this boasted land of the free—where even 
ignorant, newly-emancipated slaves were accorded the right to vote 
—a variety of curious and contradictory reasons were assigned for women 
being regarded, politically, on a level with criminals and idiots. Few of 
these early reasons why women should not vote have survived fifty years of agi- 
tation. In fact, of late, it has rather been the fashion for men to pretend that the oppo- 
sition to the movement has nearly died out, and that it is the indifference of women 
and not the hostility of men which is delaying the emancipation of the mother sex. 
It will, however, be impossible for men to maintain this pose—for it is purely a 
pose—of benign acquiescence in the face of the emphatic stand taken recently by a 
number of prominent men, who have begun a vigorous campaign against woman’s 
suffrage. The reasons they advance are neither Biblical, physiological, psychological or 
sentimental. They ground their opposition solely on expediency. Since woman has 
not hitherto been trained to interest herself in public affairs, her advent into active 
politics will, it is claimed, simply add a large body of ignorant voters (to the many 
thousands of that class already enfranchised), whose political education would be had at 
fearful cost to the community. The greenback, Populist and silver crazes were expen- 
sive object lessons; the nation and the country cannot afford to run the risk of further 
unenlightened experiments at the hands of a body of women voters, ignorant of the first 
principles of political economy. So said the protesting gentlemen of Massachusetts, 
Fortune favored these new opponents of woman suffrage. Hardly had they 
started their propaganda when a society of representative women demonstrated how 
unsettling an instrument a vote might be in the hands of well-intentioned, but ignorant 
women. The Women’s Christian Temperance Union is an association assuredly repre- 
sentative of the intelligence and morality of the middle class American woman. In con- 
vention this reform society recently put forth a platform which displayed sublime 
ignorance of some of the most important economic questions that have agitated the 
country for years back. Without, apparently, realizing what they were doing, these 
women recklessly pledged themselves to the advocacy of the 16 to 1 silver theory. 
Ignorant of the elementary industrial fact that values cannot be created by “fiat ;™ 
ignoring the vigorous and prolonged discussions in and out of Congress in regard to the 
silver advocates’ ** double standard,’* and the disastrous effects on our national finances 
of the silver agitation, these representative women pledged themselves to the advocacy 
of a financial measure, the effect of which would be to unsettle values and impel the 
withdrawal of capital from industries that are now supporting thousands of working peo- 
ple. So grave a matter these women disposed of with practically no discussion. Well 
may the protesting Massachusetts gentlemen hesitate to imperil the welfare of the coun- ( 














































try by placing its public affairs at the mercy of unthinking and politically ignorant 
women. The W. C. T. U., as it is usually styled by its members, has supplied the 
opponents of woman’s suffrage with the best argument they have had for many a day. 

If there is a risk that untenable and debatable schemes concerning land ownership 
and currency are to receive the unqualified support of large bodies of women voters of 
the better class, then will even the earnest advocates of equal 
rights urge that until such time as currency, taxation, inheritance 
and ownership are something other to women than sentimental 
questions to be emotionally decided the sex continue 
unfranchised. 
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THE VAIL OF THE TEMPLE 


gate Ert Stanhope tipped 
Mee iis chair back 
against the man- 
tel and filled in 
the intervals of 
comment on the 
game with cigar- 
ette smoke. When 
the first cigarette 
was finished he 
lighted another,and 
continued in his absorption. After a while 
one of the players put his cue in the rack, 
and Stanhope called out to him : 

«« Going, Spaulding ?*’ 

““ Yes; I’m going to call on Mrs. Martin. 
You know her, don’t you? Why, to be 
sure you do. She who was Esther Parkhurst, 
with whom you played the moth and candle 
act?’ 

«© Yes. I know her—or did once.”’ 

«* Are you still on calling terms ?”’ 

**¢ Quien sabe ?”’ 

“ You'd better find out then. It’s her first 
reception day this season. You'd do well to 
goup. She's a power in the land.”’ 

««Maybe I will, later on. What's her 
number?” 

“1,616 K—— Street. Big white stone 
house.”” 

Stanhope went over to the window and 
looked out at the trees in the square. The 
leaves were just falling, and the place looked 
desolate, with its occasional passers-by. He 
commented for the benefit of the curtains that 
the Army and Navy Club might have been in 
some important thoroughfare as befitted the 
august body, whose members it sometimes 
sheltered. Then he fell to looking between 
the bars of the past, and watching the dead 
actions and thoughts as they moved about, 
some nearer, and some afar off. He wondered 
how he would be received if he should go to 
Mrs. Martin’s. There was no doubt that he 
would make an effect, but the nature of the 
effect was problematical. He had only just 
been ordered on to Washington, and this was 
her first day since his return. It would look 
well, and might result well if he should hasten 
to pay his respects. She was one of those 
persons, so numerousat the Capitol, with whom 
it was well to be on excellent terms. The 
young and attractive wife of a man of im- 
mense influence, the making of a young officer 
of ambitious tendencies lay quite within her 
power. 

Stanhope thought of what had been, as he 
flicked the ashes from his cigarette ; thought 
of what had been, smiled, took his hat and 
sauntered out of the club. It was not a long 
walk, only a few squares, but he went slowly, 
for he was still uncertain and undecided as to 
the proper course to pursue if Esther should 
make a scene, turn faint or flush unduly. 
She had been givento displaying every emotion. 

The house was certainly imposing, it seemed 
to him. Little, dark Esther must be rather 
out of place in anything so stately. There 
were a dozen or more carriages in front of it, 
and as he went up the steps a woman he knew 
came out and looked up and down for her 
turnout. She saw Stanhope and welcomed 
him effusively ; a salon filled with officers was 
the ambition of her life, and when the officers 
were of this one’s sort—she invited him then 
and there to dinner. He accepted and took 
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her to her carriage, then went into the house 
with restored confidence. He could see Es- 
ther, as he took off his overcoat, through the 
wide doorway. She was so entirely un- 
changed that Stanhope grew nervous again 
and watched her anxiously as the footman 
called ** Captain Stanhope,’’ and Mrs. Martin 
turned toward him with the delighted, mean- 
ingless smile of a Washington hostess. 

Evidently the name meant nothing to her 
ear, but a gleam of recognition gave her face 
more charm as she held out her hand. 

“Why, I am more than glad to see you, 
Mr.—no, it’s Captain now, isn’t it ?—Cap- 
tain Stanhope. 1 heard you were back, and 
wondered if you wouldn't come in to-day. 
You are not in the least changed in appearance, 
nor in heart either, I suppose; so you will be 
glad to know that Miss Francis— Merton Fran- 
cis, of Georgetown, you know, is in at the 
punch-bowl. She is quite as fascinating as 
ever, and you are to go in and see her. Did 
you expect in your wildest flights of fancy to 
live again to drink punch of Merton’s 
serving?” 

The manner was certainly correct, but 
Stanhope was not pleased. 

“Very well, I'll go to Miss Francis, if I 
may see you alone later.”” : 

She nodded her head as she turned to wel- 
come an old but imposing couple, who were 
announced as General and Mrs. Starling. The 
only visible sign of embarrassment she gave 
was in greeting the newly-artived couple as 
Mr. and Mrs. Bacon, which caused a little 
annoyance on both sides. Stanhope smiled, 
for the politic Mrs. Martin rarely made such 
mistakes, nor had, as Esther Parkhurst. The 
captain’s humor improved. He found Miss 
Francis, and she, too, was glad to see him ; he 
felt that the lot of the returned wanderer— 
provided he does not wander too long—is in- 
deed pleasant. There were a number of 
girls, those in their third, fourth and 
indefinite seasons, around the punch-bowl, a 
couple of matrons a little withdrawn, and a few 
men, mostly very young or very old, drinking 
with evident delight. These wandered away 
in time, seeing the worldly-wise Hebe en- 
grossed with Mars, and before a new being 
came up to claim her attention, Stanhope had 
led Miss Francis to believe that it was solely 
upon her account that he had come back to 
Washington. At least, she appeared to believe 
it. One of her greatest charms was that she 
never repulsed a compliment, whether spoken 
or implied, and thereby did not harrass him 
who complimented, nor appear self-conscious. 
Stanhope< led the subject to Mrs. Martin. “She 
seems about the same as ever.”” 

‘She is. But you talk as if it were eight- 
een years instead of eighteen months since we 
last saw you.” 

‘It seems longer than it really is; a great 
deal longer.”’ 

‘¢Does it? Time passes monotonously 
quickly here. I think that in Washington we 
would forget time completely if there were 
not the changes of administration to remind 
one that there is an occasional something out 
of the ordinary happening in the world.”’ 

*‘ Don’t you like Washington ?”’ 

‘*Certainly I do; for the simple reason 
that Washington likes me. That has every- 
thing to do with one’s fondness for a place, 
but I suppose it sounds vain.’ And then a 
most unwelcome feminine friend broke up the 
téte-a-téte. 
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“Come and see me, Captain Stan- 
hope,”’ called out Miss Francis, savoring the 
title. 

Stanhope bowed, and wandered off. He 
met a retired officer who took him into one 
corner and made him give a history of several 
troops and a score of old comrades. Stanhope 
disliked reminiscencing, and tried to break 
away, but Major Harvey was unrelenting. 
The callers were beginning to thin out, and 
Mrs. Martin had dropped into a chair. The 
Major's wife rescued Stanhope at last, leading 
her husband away. There were only a few 
stragglers left; the girls in the dining-room 
were grouped about a languid boy hanging 
on his occasional words. Miss Francis had 
gone up stairs for her wraps and came down 
again, looking younger and most bewitching 
in her velvet and furs. She stood beside a 
tall, green-shaded lamp for a moment, drawing 
on her gloves and giving Stanhope time to 
admire her. She was colorless and clear cut 
enough to stand the trying light. When she 
left, Stanhope joined Esther. 

_“Come and sit on the window seat, you 
look tired.”” 

“lam; standing so long is very trying. 
Thank you. Ido like cushions. Yes, I’m 
perfectly comfortable.”’ 

She had stopped the business-like smiling 
which had strained her nerves all the afternoon, 
and only looked up at him with her large, 
tawny eyes, and gave a contented sigh. 

Stanhope waited for her to speak, but she 
did not. 

“You look worn out, poor child,’ he 
said, finally; then remembered that he had 
said almost the same thing a moment eailier. 

‘«Only a little; but I lose my color very 
easily.”” 

“ Yes, I know.”’ 

Another silence, which Mrs. Martin took 
so calmly that it was evident she was at her 
ease. Stanhope would rather have had her 
chatter in commonplaces. He began again: 

‘<It seems so odd to see you again in this 
way. Mrs. Martin—you who were Esther 
Parkhurst eighteen months ago.”’ 

“Yes?” 

Stanhope kept on. ‘You must be very 
young yet; not quite twenty-one, I should 
think. Yes, about two months short of 
that ;*’ and then he watched her narrowly. 
“You are young, but I wonder if you are 
happy?” His eyes grew very soft, but she 
was not looking. 

‘*No. I think not. I never was very 
happy, I believe.” 

‘©Never? Since when?”’ 

“Oh! since I was nineteen, perhaps.” 

Her boldness was so sudden that the man 
considered all barriers broken down by it. 
He leaned nearer, and she did not move 
away. 

«Since then I have not been happy either ; 
wretched, in fact. Since that time I went 
away.” 

There was a slow smile on Mrs. Martin’s 
lips, and it went away as slowly. Distinctly 
she meant it to be taken for incredulity. 

“You don’t believe me,’’ protested Stan- 
hope. ‘* You never did trust me. Listen ! °° 
He gave a laugh which would have done credit 
to a stage villain, and which made Mrs. Martin 
draw off. “Listen, I am going to tell you a 
story, a fairy story we'll call it, because it all 
seems so unreal now. We will make all our 
commonplace mortals grandees,. our heroine 






































shall be a princess, the hero a knight, and the 
scene a royal court. 

“ Once upon a time there lived a beautiful 
princess, a princess with black hair—like the 
raven’s breast, is the accepted simile, I be- 
lieve—and large brown eyes. She was very 
lovely and lovable; but there—you have 
doubtless heard of her so often that my un- 
accustomed words must seem weak. Well, 
the princess saw one day, at her father’s court, 
a knight who had nothing but his love and ‘his 
service to give her. But it was not the cus- 
tom in the land where that princess reigned 
supreme to proclaim the losing of one’s heart. 
The knight abode near this beautiful lady 
for many months, and could not tear himself 
from her side. And the princess returned his 
love. For atime they were happy, oh! very 
happy, Esther. No words had been spoken, 
but each knew the other's heart. Tell me if 
my story goes wrong.”” 

“It is right. Goon.” 

‘*May 1? There came atime when the 
knight was forced to go away—for being a 
soldier he had to obey. So the knight went 





to the princess at parting shall I go 
on?”’ 
*'Yes.”° 


« As he turned away after the leave taking, 
going with a heavy heart, the princess called 
him back and—how shall IL s&y it ?—called 
him back and asked him why he had never 
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told her of the love she knew he felt, why he 
was going away in silence. The soldier— 
that is—the knight, could not explain, can 
never explain, being bound in honor to keep 
that secret, but he comforted the princess, 
drew her to him and kissed her trembling lips, 
and then he went away, with a broken heart, 
leaving, as he thought, a sad heart behind 
him. But he was wrong, and alas! for the 
constancy of women, the princess forgot the 
knight, but the knight remembered. And at 
last when he was free he came back to claim 
the woman he loved and found her beyond 
his reach, the wife of an old and reverend 
courtier; a woman who lived only for her 
own pleasure, forgetting the weary heart, the 
broken life she had left beside the deserted 
path of her youth and maidenhood.”’ 


(To be concluded in Vogue of 7 November, 1895.) 
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Ere I am—this sounds almost like the 
H customary salutation of the circus 
clown—at Strathpeffer, with just a 
touch of the gout, waiting and abiding my 
time for my pleasant next week’s visit. How 
delightful is anticipation, and especially that of 
charming companionship and pleasant sur- 
roundings ! 

This Scottish spa is not half bad, and 
there are a number of agreeable people 
here, the golfing element predominating. 
But one cannot golf with the gout, and 
I can only gaze longingly at the links, 
and breathe in this delicious Highland 
air, fragrant with the scent of the 
heather. I feel far away from 
everyone and everything. 1 should 
like to sit here and dream. There 
are times when one wants to put 
away from him every person and be 
alone in some fastness. And yet, 
in a month I shall be again amid 
the rattle and noise of Fifth Av- 
enue and the tumult of its carriages, 
pavements and people. 

Fifth Avenue sug- 
gests clothes. So far 
I have not seen many, 
or, in fact, any nov- 
elties for the approach- 
ing season. I see many 
men with the short, 
half cutaway, half sack 
coat, in tweed and 
homespun, which we 
were introduced to 
last spring with the 
advent of Miss Vesta 
Tilly. I can hardly 
yet say whether I like 
them or not. For a 
stout man they 
are ruin, but 
they are really 
presentable on 
a man with an 
ordinarily good 
figure. Brown 
meets me every- 
where—I mean 
the color—and 
there is no bet’ er 
shade in my 
mind for a morn- 




















































ing or lounge suit. The browns are not all uni- 
form. They are in mixtures, and the looms 
give up some warm and cheery combinations, 
here and there crossed and checked with a 
thread of russet, red or evergreen. Even many 
of the golf suits are made of this material. 
In overcoats I may safely predict for the com- 
ing season the everlasting Chesterfield—not so 
tight as formerly, even when finished and 
polished by American tailors. 

The best makers of men’s clothes have 
taken my hints, and they have been sending 
out more comfortable and less snug garments 
—cut and fitted, however, in excellent fashion. 
In fact, I have seen by comparison this year 
the great improvement made by our native 
tailors, and their wonderful facility in adapta- 
tion. Ina few years I expect that we shall 
see the last of the English importations, when 
prices and materials shall be commensurate with 
skill and taste. And yet I do not find a wide 
difference in the prices of first-class tailors, 
any more than I do in the living expenses of 
all great capitals. Everything is comparative. 

The evening suits also have undergone but 
little change, and the day of the colored dress 
coat, except for hunt balls and such occasions, 
is as faroff as ever. Indeed, there seems to be 
a tendency to revive even the most conserva- 
tive of evening fashions, and there is some- 
thing so eminently respectable in the square 
cut of the tails of the present coat, and the 
uncompromising plainness and freedom from 
even braid or any ornamentation, that we are 
now certainly living on a level of the utmost 
respectability. Even the tie is adjusted with- 
out any flourishes—so to speak—and a gentle- 
man looks a gentleman. 

The top hat of the season is ordinarily tall 
and straight. There is not even the sugges- 
tion of the bell. So far, however, I have 
seen more Hombourg hats than others, the 
favorite being—I have one—the gray with the 
black band. 

The ties are bewildering, and I have books 
of samples from my tie makers beforeme. As 
soon as it is really winter the Teck and the 
Ascot will be worn, although I think that the 
all-round turn-down collar will survive the 
summer. It is effective, and it is dressy. I 
think many men, even those with long necks, 
prefera turn-down collar, because they imagine 
that it is somewhat négligeé. However, with 
this neck band there will be worn the club tie, 
small and neat, arranged in a narrow, effective 
bow, the colors green and red on a dark 
ground. 

There are among the scarfs many Persian 
patterns, but personally, I do not care for these 
any more than I do for the tartans in vivid 
reds and greens. Any conspicuous fad of 
this kind is apt to grow common, and the 
moment it loses caste I have done with it. I 
have heard rumors of some triangular bows, to 
be shaped like a Maltese cross, but I have not 
seen them, and I hope they are haberdashers’ 
nightmares. The Frenchmen are still busily 
engaged in making themselves look windmills, 
or butterflies with ties, and bows, and scarfs 
of a most terrific character, but of these in 
Fngland one sees but little. The English 
tie sometimes borders on the grotesque, but it 
usually carries a style and a smartness of its 
own which it is impossible to rival or to excel. 
The ‘greenery yallery’’ school is dying 
out, and the artistic loose collar never was in 
favor with well-dressed men. And so for the 
winter I can only predict black silk Ascots and 
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Tecks, the latter tied in a peculiarly fetching 
knot, not too large, or again, too small, with 
wide silk aprons. The black, however, is 
only a background to numerous changes of 
colors, as on a kaleidoscope, and figures, and 
flowers, and sprigs, and sprays, and miniature 
checks. 

I shall adopt the suéde and the undressed 
kid, in gray and in tan, for morning wear. Of 
other fashions I shall not write until I return 
from London, although I fear that I will not 
have much that is novel to prate about. We 
are looking for originality these days, but we 
find it more difficult to discover as the years 
go by. It is constantly eluding our grasp. 
It’s a chimera; a vision; a will-o’-the-wisp. 
I only wish I could invent something con- 
servative and new, something by which my 
name would go to posterity, such as a Sam 
Ward or a Remsen cooler. But I fear it is not 
to be. I envy the man who first thought of 
lobsters 4 la Newburgh, as I do the Teck 
boys, who have scarfs named after them. 
Perhaps there is still time, and if I bring all 
my faculties to bear, I might yet hand my 
name to posterity in a glove, or walking stick, 
oracollar. The latter, I fear, would suggest 
trade, and that would be a blow from which 
it would be hard for me to recover. And all 
these, of course, are pleasant dreams while I 
lie awake looking over the moors and watching 
the golfers. 

How suitable everything is here, the rough 
mountain folks, the stretches of tableland, and 
the hardy and rugged scenery! Kilts, and 
tartans, and plaids are made to go with this, 
just as the Italian peasant and the Chinese 
mandarin, and even the African, naked, black, 
and gaunt, fit in with the backgrounds which 
nature gives them. It is only at home that 
we are so cosmopolitan as to try and make a 
combination of all nations, and come out a 
woeful failure, picturesquely and artistically. 
It seems as if our grand rocks and mountains 
and giant forest trees should be appropriate 
only to carry the message of potent nostrums, 
and that Niagara, after all, is much better in 
harness than in its wild and sublime nature. 
And yet I long for originality. 





THE BAISE-MAIN 


FROM THE POINT oF VIEW OF A TITLED 
FRENCH WOMAN 


BY MARQUISE DE SOURDY 
O F all the forms of deference displayed by 


man toward woman, the kissing of the 
hand is without a doubt the most grace- 
ful and the most courtly, savoring, as it does, of 
olden times, when the Grand Monarch, King 
Louis xiv., used to doff his plumed hat to the 
old nurse of hischildren, when cavaliers went off 
to the wars with their fair lady’s glove pressed 
against their heart beneath the shining steel of 
their armor, and when ‘ woman ** was recog- 
nized queen whatever her station of life might 
be, to whom ‘*man’’ bowed in deep obei- 
sance as to his natural superior. ‘* Mais ou 
sont les neiges d’Antan!*’ To-day the fem- 
inine element claims to be, not the superior of 
the sterner sex, but, alack for us, his equal, a 
state of affairs very much to be regretted, in- 
deed, for it robs us of many of our greatest 
privileges, and places us, indeed, on far lower 
a level than that which we once occupied. 
The bicycling woman who adopts men’s 
clothes to bestride her wheel, the girl who 
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studies law or medicine, and, in one word, any 
woman who considers that she can equal, if 
not excell, man in all his enterprises, can hardly 
expect to be treated by her masculine ‘* com- 
rade” or ‘* colleague,” with that dainty, chiv- 
alrous courtesy which is in itself a tribute and 
an homage. 

The Anglo-Saxon race has led the way to 
the emancipation of woman from her high es- 
tate of worshipped idol, and is responsible, in 
a great measure, for the thoroughly unfemi- 
nine manners displayed by the greater portion 
of the fair sex nowadays. In Austria, Russia, 
Spain and Italy, old time courtesy is still ob- 
served toward women, but in England and 
America the wife, sister, or daughter is not 
treated by her male relatives with the defer- 
ence which is hers by right. Often have I 
seen English or American tourists smile when 
they witnessed the pretty ceremony of the 
‘* Baise-main ” (kissing of the hand), which is 
so inveterate a usage, in Austria and Russia es- 
pecially, that even the servants are expected to 
kiss their mistress’s hand both at night and in 
the morning. 

This custom gives rise to a very pretty little 
piece of daintiness on the part of Russian and 
Austrian women, for they reserve their left 
hand to be kissed by their friends, while they 
invariably extend their right to be respectfully 
touched by the lips of their servants, trades- 
people, or inferiors of any description. 

Of course it is difficult to introduce into 
democratic America such peculiarly old-fash- 
ioned customs, but what can one say of the 
English, who, although they are the devoted 
subjects of the most ancient monarchy in Eu- 
rope, yet omit every tone of obeisance which 
they can possibly avoid, not only toward women 
in general, but even where their own royal 
princesses are concerned. No Englishman 
ever kisses the hand of a royal princess, and, 
incredible as it appears to other Court circles 
in Europe, when the Princess of Wales extends 
her slim white hand, either to man or woman 
belonging to her adopted country, it is bowed 
over to be sure, but still it is shaken a 
l’ Anglaise, without any particular or extra 
mark of deference. 

The Queen alone in Great Britain can lay 
claim to the Baise-main, and this, more- 
over, only on ceremonious occasions; thus, 
Her Majesty’s ministers and ambassadors, as 
well as the spiritual members of the House of 
Lords, and the great officers of the realm, kiss 
the Queen’s hand on appointment to office. 
When a drawing-room is held by the Empress- 
Queen, the latter extends her hand for the 
traditional Baise-main, but as soon as she 
retires, leaving her place to be filled by her 
beautiful daughter-in-law, or by any of her 
daughters, the ceremony of hand-kissing in- 
stantly ceases, and is replaced by a mere low 
bow as man or woman passes the throne. 

I can thoroughly realize that the independ- 
ent American, nay, even the somewhat boorish 
Briton, would find it slightly ludicrous to 
observe great statesmen like Prince Bismarck 
kissing the hand of the harebrained young 
fellow who now occupies the German throne, 
for I, myself, although very much in favor of 
strict Court and courtly etiquette, do not 
approve of so subservient a piece of homage 
from one man to another, but there can pos- 
sibly be no humiliation for the ‘* homely sex,” 
as a witty French writer denominates our lords 
and masters, to kiss the fragrant little hand of 
any of us, even though we are not royal ladies. 
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“The American Queen,” of whom we 
hear so much in Europe, and of whom we 
have seen many a lovely specimen and the 
shores of the Seine, the Danube, or the 
Thames, would, I daresay, not very seriously 
object to allow her humble subjects the Baise- 
main; and should this thoroughbred bit of 
courtesy be adopted in the new world, it 
would undoubtedly counterbalance the de- 
plorable influence of the New Women, an 
influence very much to be dreaded indeed, tor 
its results are far more serious and dangerous 
than they appear to be on the surface. 

In Austria and Russia it is not men only 
who kiss the hand of woman, for young girls, 
and young married women, deferentially kiss 
the hand of dowagers; children perform the 
same ceremony toward their father and 
mother, or aged relatives, and as I said before, 
servants would consider themselves as remiss 
in their most important duty if they did not 
go through the form of the Baise-main 
twicea day. In Russia, as far as domestics 
are concerned, things go yet one step further, 
for it is not the hand of their mistress that 
they kiss, but the hem of her sleeve, or even 
that of her dress, copying, in this instance, the 
Orientals who, since time immemorial, have 
considered the ‘‘kissing of the hem of the 
garment’” as the ne-plus-ultra of deferential 
courtesy. 

Among the monarchs of Europe who dis- 
like having their hands kissed by their subjects 
are the King of the Belgians, the King of 
Denmark, the King of Sweden, and the King 
of Italy; but the Czar, the Emperor of 
Austria, and the wee little King of Spain, are 
forced by the stringent etiquette of these three 
Courts to submit to the Baise-main whether 
they like it or not—nay, in the case of Spain 
and Russia, the sovereign’s corpse, whenever 
he happens to die, has to be kissed according 
to ancient custom with the utmost devotion. 

A very pretty set-back was administered 
some time ago to a young Englishman by 
a Franco-Austrian grande-dame who, al- 
though by no means old herself, yet considers 
that the fashions of days gone by, which are 
so rapidly being abandoned in the intercourse 
between the sexes, had their many good points. 
She was showing her young visitor a splendid 
collection of pastels by Boucher and Latour 
that adorn the walls of her boudoir, point- 
ing especially out to him an exquisite medal- 
lion representing a beautifully executed garland 
of flowers, in the middle of which a youth, 
wearing the flowered Court- dress of the period, 
was in the act of kissing the hand of a sweet- 
looking woman with powdered head and bro- 
caded train of palest azure. 

“‘ Thank Heaven,” cried the son of Albion, 
‘¢that we have given up all this sentimental 
nonsense.”” 

«¢ Nonsense,” said the great lady, musingly. 
« Ah! yes, I daresay that the present genera- 
tion of young Englishmen who pride them- 
selves on their fine comradship with women, 
and who slap their sisters on the back, calling 
them ‘old girl, would view anything like 
courtly and refined manners as pure nonsense. 
It still remains to be proved, however, whether 
this ‘ bonne-camaraderie,’ devoid of even the 
commonest kind of politeness, will not en- 
gender more evil than the somewhat too 
romantic mannerisms of our ancestors! *” 

The art of kissing is in itself a proof of 
intellect and of refinement, for it is a well- 
known fact that savages are in that respect 
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not far removed from the birds of the air, or 
the beasts of the forests, who, although they 
fondle, caress and rub noses with each other, 
yet do not ever kiss. In olden times kissing 
was by no means as it is to-day, a common 
form of salutation or a token of love, but was 
more or less restricted to an act of homage 
and deference. Thus, the Roman emperors 
insisted upon their subjects kissing the foot, 
but as they were very cold and dignified, they 
considered that even the kissing of the hand 
was far too familiar a proceeding ; indeed, the 
ancient Romans went so far that they ab- 
stained from kissing their wives excepting 
when they returned home after an absence, 
and then only with a view of discovering 
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on their pretty little hands! In all countries 
of the civilized world, however, there is one 
kiss which is reserved for the loved one, and 
the loved one only, I mean that which is ca- 
ressingly and lingeringly applied to the palm 
of the hand, for in every language it implies : 
“IT love you above all things ! ** 





THE OVERHEAD CHECK REIN 


F anyone doubts that this terribly cruel 
contrivance inflicts fearful anguish on 
thousands of fine horses all over the land, 

let him try for himself the experiment, not 
merely of standing for ten minutes or so with 
head thrown as far back as possible in con- 


















vestigating the contents of ash-barrels, while 
causing no pain or constraint in going. 

But the distress occasioned by the check, 
or bearing rein, to harness horses was as noth- 
ing compared to the agony inflicted by the 
*¢ Jackson,’ or overhead check, to the highly 
prized trotters and road horses, which, here 
in the east, are the chief victims, though in 
the west even carriage horses are still so 
driven. 

To begin with, the old-fashioned bearing- 
rein attached to the usual bit, bad as it was, 
simply drew the horse’s head and neck down 
into an exaggeration of its natural shape, the 
pain consisting in the forcible prolongation®of 
a position which in a less degree is natural to 
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whether their fair ones had been indulging in 
the luxury of a cup or two of wine while the 
master was away. 

The Greeks went yet a step further, for 
they forced their wives and sweethearts to eat 
garlic before taking leave of them, even for 
an hour, so that they might be certain that 
there would be no poaching on their territory 
in their absence, realizing fully that the hand- 
somest of women and the sweetest of lips 
would be repulsive if tainted by so pungent 
and disagreeable a smell. In England the 
custom of kissing was introduced by the 
lovely Princess Rouix (Rowena), daughter of 
King Hengist of Friezeland, but for a long 
time even after that English ladies of rank re- 
fused to let their lips be kissed,and were in 
the habit of offering their hand to be saluted 
by their swains. Now, as I remarked above, 
they must needs be satisfied with a shake of 
the hand, and I daresay that they often envy 
their Continental sisters, who still indulge in 
the luxury of feeling the brush of a mustache 
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templation of an eclipse of the moon, or a 
painted ceiling, but of fastening the head back 
in this constrained position for the short time 
it is endurable. After which, doubtless, a 
more vivid and practical sympathy will be 
felt for the poor creatures which are daily to 
be seen in the park and in the upper part of 
the city—where the owners of fast roadsters 
most do congregate—their heads raised to this 
unnatural angle, constraint and distress visible 
in every movement of their frames. Among 
the unfeeling who dock the tails of their car- 
riage and saddle horses, the bearing rein, 
which in former days drew the neck into a 
graceful arch, has been abandoned at the bid- 
ding of that mysterious entity, fashion, whose 
dictates spread through the air with the rapid- 
ity of a contagious disease. And following 
the example so set, it has also disappeared 
from cab horses, butcher's and grocer’s, and 
delivery wagons, except in a few instances 
where a loose check restrains the horse from 
putting his head to the ground or from in- 
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a well-shaped horse, and promptly assumed by 
him when in good spirits and in motion, 
although, of course, Abandoned when at rest 
for a comfortable droop, or when hauling a 
weight, or going up hill, for the slight, natural 
play of the forward-bent head and neck as the 
willing shoulder is thrown into the collar. 
The overhead check, on the contrary, draws 
the head and neck into a position only assumed 
by horses when “ extended *’ at their fullest 
speed, when every portion of the body has 
assumed a totally different attitude, so differ- 
ent, indeed, that a horse when trotting is often 
from a half a hand to a hand lower in stature 
than when at rest, the whole balance and pro- 
portion of his body accommodated to the 
necessities of his gait. Then, when nature 
bids him to stretch out his neck, allowing free 
play to the air through the wind-pipe, the 
wonderful muscle which performs its compli- 
cated duties of raising, and lowering, and turn- 
ing the noble head contracts to lift the nose, 
the ears are flattened back, and a straight line 
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might almost be drawn from crest to tail. 
But to force, not merely this position into 
which the horse only falls at his utmost speed, 
but such an exaggeration of it as produces 
actually the once despised and hideous ewe- 
neck, is nothing short of absolute brutality. 

The means in themselves are cruel, consist- 
ing of a small, separate bit placed in the 
mouth above that to which the reins are at- 
tached, and pressing not against the *¢ bars,” 
—the part of the mouth nature seems to have 
destined for a bit—but upward, the corners of 
the mouth being turned back by it, and its 
straps crossing the nose to the crest, and then 
following the line of the extensor muscle to 
thesaddle. There it is drawn upand hooked, 
the neck being stretched up and backward, the 
nose uplifted till the broad forehead is almost 
horizontal, and the sensitive cyes, the tears 
from which tell the story of every pang (un- 
less that further brutality, the removal of the 
gland has been practised) uplifted, defenceless, 
to stare at the sun or the untempered glare 
from the sky. Then, with camel-like sway- 
ing of the neck, unable to see where to put his 
feet, the faithful creature goes out to gratify 
his master by doing his best for his ambition 
and pleasure, and of course trotting fast at the 
least encouragement, since only when at full 
speed does this position of head and neck 
(which he would then, if unhampered, assume 
of his own accord) become possible. 

But he spends necessarily more time stand- 
ing still, or moving at a walk ora slow trot, 
than in speeding, and at these times the least 
observant person could not fail to be struck by 
the constant turning of the neck from side to 
side, the opening of the jaws and restless play 
of the mouth in the effort to relieve, for a 
moment, the pressure on the cramped muscles, 
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even if it be merely a change to others equally 
painful, as in a dull ache we often feel relief 
from a sharper pain. 

That the overhead check has its uses in 
the hands of skilful trainers, when used for 
the purpose for which it was originally meant, 
namely, to prevent a vicious and unruly horse 
from taking the bit in his teeth and bolting 
when being speeded, no one will deny ; but 
its universal use in the cruel and extreme form 
to which it has now come would cause its 
inventor, himself a humane man and excellent 
horseman, to turn in his grave. 
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OSTRICH FEATHER CRAZE —SOUTH POLE SEAL- 
SKINS—TAILOR-MADE AND OTHER CLOTH 
WALKING GOWNS — HOUSE AND DINNER 
BODICES 


Strich farms, thanks to la mode, should 
prove this year quite as much of a bo- 
nanza to their owners as Kaffirs to 

the English speculators. Women, civilized 
women, new and “ advanced’? women, are ail 
bitten with the craze, and show no saticty so far. 
On the contrary, the demand is increasing tre- 
mendously. Hats are completely thatch-roofed 
and cupolaed with feathers of every size and 
dimension. They toss, wave, nod and girate 
to the four winds of heaven, in all the colors 
of the rainbow, as well as in the blackest and 
glossiest of dyes, which happen to be the su- 
preme favorites. A hat to command attention 
and admiration needs to have as many as five 
or eight plumes, while a picture-hat, that huge 
affair intended to make or mar the wearer, has 
no limit whatever. 
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It is not on hats alone that feathers are 
queening it, but on a dozen other things. 
Capes and mantles, collars, boas, muffs, col- 
larettes, yokes, bottom of skits, loopings and 
trimmings, borderings of cloaks, Medici col- 
lars, besides the tips for bonnets, coiffures and 
jeweled hair-pins. We see the natural plum- 
age built up into shoulder-capes and muffs, as 
well as boas. Nothing more delightfully light 
and warm, nor more agreeable to wear, can be 
imagined. The peculiar whitish-gray is not 
generally becoming ; for that reason we have 
never seen much of it worn, and its fluffiness 
answers better for boas and muffs than for 
capes and collars. 

South Pole sealskins are being much praised, 
much talked of, and said to be the loveliest 
ever offered for sale. It appears they have 
discovered a way to tint or color these skins— 
that in no way resembles a dye—and the 
process is a grand success. Russian sables 
that were heretofore valueless because of their 
pale coloring, can now be, and are, treated by 
this new method so as to be made to look like 
the darkest of the priceless ones, at a moder- 
ate cost. We shall all be wearing sables 
before long, for the sane outlay as good mink. 
The furs of Stoat yield to this process won- 
derfully, I hear. Sable tails and mink tails are 
now accompanied by “ paw-fringe.”” A very 
good effect, it is thought, has been brought 
about by this addition. With the heads of 
the little beasties, along with their tails and 
paws, used as trimming for our gowns, hats 
and bonnets, a most realistic movement may 
be said to have begun in garnitures. Quite 
too much realism not to offend good taste. 

The improvement in fur collars is in wiring 
them, so that when we wish to wear them up — 
and that is exactly what everybody must do 




















this winter—they will remain in place. Black 
and white Thibet lamb is trés ila mode. A 
very graceful trimming indeed! It looks par- 
ticularly well on the satiny, frizzy, ribbed 
crépon, so much used on the other side for 
mantles and evening cloaks, It comes in very 
good black, and in all the pale evening colors. 
Jet, lace and ribbons assist in turning out 
very smart and inexpensive wraps of them 


when lined with silk and wool wadding. If 


one prefers fur, then the cloak or wrap mounts 
up, as the lining may cost much more than the 
outside material. 

Everyone is busy looking up gown materials 
if they patronize dressmakers who do not keep 
a supply of their own, or in selecting them 
from the large shops that keep the ready- 
made costumes. The tailors are all as busy 
as beavers—for the first thing to do is to rush 
to them and secure a walking gown. A very 
smart one is built up in this way. The 
material, to begin with, is Scotch tweed, a yel- 
low-tan field or ground, with a small black 
line check. The skirt is 4 godets, two plaits 
in the back, lined with black and yellow 
changeable taffeta, small ruche pinked out for 
finish. It is entirely plain, except for trim- 


mings on the seams of front breadth, where a 
design in black velvet begins at the waist, 
forms lapels for pockets, and extends down- 
ward in a narrow line, then broadens out into 
a trefoil suggestion near the bottom of skirt. 








The velvet is bordered by white cloth, which 
is sewed down to the velvet by a black and 
gold braid. The bodice cloth matches the 
skirt, is cut to fit the figure, and to be worn 
belted. A square black velvet chemisette, 
the entire width across the bust, is framed in 
with white cloth and braiding, and the velvet 
itself covered with an all-over embroidery done 
in gold thread. A white cloth stock, trimmed 
up with lace and side ruffles, and gold buckle 
fits the throat. A very chic eape of the gown 
cloth, with Medici collar cut in one piece 
with the mantle, is lined with black satin, the 
edge ruched also in black. The many seams 
of the cape are defined by white cloth bands 
fitted to perfection and embro‘dered with 
braid. The Medici collar is bordered on the 
edge by a narrow black ostrich fringe, and is 
fastened by dowble-faced black satin ribbon 
choux and streamers. The sleeves must not 
be forgotten, as they are to be the most popu- 
lar model for cloth gowns this season, because 
of the ease and comfort with which jackets 
can be worn with them. 

This slee ve goes under the name of ‘* bishop 
sleeve,’’ and appeared last season tentatively. 
A seam on the outside curves out very much, 
and in the gown we are considering it is 
corded with black velvet. The cuffs are also 
of black velvet, bordered with white cloth, 
braided. Two hats were especially ordered 
for this gown, a turban and Lamballe. 
The foundation of the former, which has a 
very waved brim, is of cloth hat braid in tan 


MISS AUTUMN—TWO VARIETIES OF HER 
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A wreath of black 


color to match the gown. 
ostrich tips trims the edge or brim, and black 
velvet loops, and black aigrette, caught by 


ebony claw at the left side. The Lamballe 
is entirely of black antique velvet, trimmed 
with black plumes, and the hat band covered 
with yellow lace and Strass buckles, finished 
into a caché-peigne of pans, or lappets plissés, 
with jeweled ornaments, where they fasten to 
the hair, 

A silky black bouclé cloth makes a charm- 
ing walking dress, with a perfectly plain, well 
cut and made skirt. Black taffeta linings with 
a narrow flounce are by far the most service- 
able for our dusty streets. The bodice and 
sleeves are of cloth ; four gay cashmere velvet 
scarfs drape the corsage, two in front and two 
in the back. The plait in the centre“of bodice 
is in plain turquoise blue velvet, harmonizing 
with the blues in velvet stripes. This plait 
is decorated with beautiful large buttons 
jeweled with gold and steel settings, and is 
edged with mink tails. The scarfs of velvet 
in the back are also trimmed with mink, and 
so are the cashmere velvet cuffs to bishop 
sleeve. Bouclé cloth epaulettes fall over the 
shoulder, and are caught to the top of sleeve 
by two large buttons each, similar to those on 
front of bodice. Turquoise blue velvet stock, 
with bow in back lined with cashmere velvet, 
and narrow ruff of yellow lace falling over the 
folds of stock. Belt or girdle of bias folds of 
cashmere velvet, with small mink’s head in the 
middle of bow on the back. 
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LIFE IN THE TUILERIES DURING THE SECOND 


EMPIRE, BY ANNA L, BICKNELL 


UU" the generality of books dealing 


with the second Empire in France, 

which usually consist of a mass of 
abuse and calumny launched at the memory 
of the dead emperor, and at the head of 
his doubly bereaved widow, Miss _Bick- 
nell’s volume presents a simple series of 
portrayals and anecdotes very prettily told, and 
absolutely exempt from prejudice or ésprit de 
parti. So attractive indeed is this work, that 
when the first page has been read it is difficult 
to lay aside the clever and brightly-presented 
Life at the Tuileries without reading to the 
end. 

Miss Bicknell was singularly well placed to 
become familiar with all the ins and outs of 
the imperial household, for her patrons, the 
Duke and Duchess Tascher de la Pagerie, 
were not only near relatives of Napoleon 111., 
but as the Duke held a high post at the 
French Court, he and his family lived at the 
imperial palace, in close intimacy with Napo- 
leon and Eugénie. Very soon after accepting 
the post of governess—a task which she un- 
dertook at the time of the Crimean war—Miss 
Bicknell assumed the position of a friend, 
far more than that of an employée, in 
the Tascher household, her sweetness of 
temper, tact and _ excellent breeding 
—the lady belongs to a good old Eng- 
lish county family—having endeared her to 
all, and particularly to the old grandparents of 
her pupils, Count and Countess Tascher, the 
latter a German princess by birth, the former 
the intimate friend and trusty counsellor of 
his cousin, Queen Hortense, and the guardian 
of her beloved son, Napoleon 111. Having 
thus gained the affection of the kind old 
people, Miss Bicknell was continually placed 
in positions which brought her into intimate 
contact both with the Empercr and the Em- 
press, and although she was at the time quite 
a girl herself, yet this peculiarly clear-minded 
young woman managed to gain an insight into 
the private and public affairs of the Imperial 
couple, which far outranks in keenness and 
intelligence that of any of Napoleon m1.’s 
other historians. Moreover, her reminiscences 
are given in an easy, familiar and eminently 
pleasing style, devoid of all self-consciousness, 
and although denoting affection and loyalty 
toward the imperial family, yet sufficiently 
lacking in partisanship to make the narrative 
a truthful and unbiazed record of the faults 
and merits of the eighteen years during which 
the nephew of le grand Napoleon reigned 
over prosperous France. 


The author seeks to soften the responsi- 
bility incurred by the Empress in all the 
harm which befell France in 187¢-71, as 
well as during the Mexican war, and later on 
at the time of the tragical death of her only 
son at the hands of the Zulus ; but still it 
becomes as clear to the reader as it has long 
since been to all those who gained an inner view 
into the affairs of France during and after 
the Napoleonic régime that all the misfor- 
tunes referred to above are to be laid at the 
door of the ‘* Spaniard,’’ as the Empress of 
the French used to be called by her antago- 
nists. Eugénie, although the blood of the 
Guzmans is flowing in her veins, was by no 
means qualified either by her training, or by 
nature, to be elevated to so lofty a position 
as that of Empress of the French. Free and 
easy-going as this ‘‘ gaulois ’’ nation is, it does 
not understand an empress or a queen who 
does not appear before it eternally draped in 
her ermine robes, and the bourgeois tendencies 
of the Napoleonic Court, as well as the daring 
toilettes and erratic course of action adopted 
by Eugénie throughout the years of the 
Empire, grated on the national nerve, and irri- 
tated both the Legitimist party and the rest of 
the population. 

Moreover, the Empress, who liked at-times, 
with her wonderful versatility, to adopt the 
role of a Roman wife and mother, and who 
when in that humor governed both her son 
and her husband with a hand of iron, was 
credited with being utterly heartless, another 
sore point to her subjects, for the French are 
eminently a kind-hearted, indeed, so to speak, 
a motherly nation. Her extraordinary trip to 
Constantinople, where she actually resided 
within the walls of the Sultan’s palace, not 
in the portion reserved for the use of the 
princesses either, but in the main building— 
an unheard of thing among Mahommedans— 
her celebrated visit to the Queen of Spain, 
when she presented herself before Isabella, 
not as the wife of a neighboring emperor, but 
an ex-subject of the sovereign she was call- 
ing upon, the harshness of her proceedings 
during the time when she was left in 
charge of the affairs of state as regent 
on different occasions, her headstrong behavior 
when the poor Emperor began to suffer from 
the terrible malady which finally carried him 
away in his exile of Chiselhurst, and last, but 
by no means least, her incredible obstinacy in 
administering to him the dose of chloral 
which is supposed to have counteracted the 
benefit derived by the imperial patient from 
the operation which he had sustained success- 
fully, and from which he never awoke, were 
most justly and severely judged all the world 
over. Nor can one help remembering that 
it was due to her ridiculous strictness to- 
ward the Prince Imperial that the latter 
undertook his ill-fated journey to Zululand, 
where he died the death of the hero that he 
was. 

Miss Bicknell, it is true, makes a point of 
assuring her readers that the Empress’s inten- 
tions were always good, but that the execu- 
tion of her plans was unfortunately only at- 
tended by failure, and no one can deny that 
Eugénie, in spite of all her faults, had many a 
redeeming quality, but still this charmingly 
written picture of the family and political life 
of Napoleon and Eugénie only serves to em- 
phasize the fact that, had the Emperor chosen 
a different consort, the Empire would exist to- 
day in France. 

When the republic was declared, and Eugé- 
nie was beleaguered in the Palace of the Tuile- 
ries by a howling mob of infuriated Revolu- 
tionists, she might perchance have yet saved 
the crown for her son had she found courage 
to face the populace and to act, for once in 
her life, not as a queen of comedy, but as a 
real bona fide ‘‘Imperatrix.”’ The French 
are a strange nation, impulsive, easily moved, 
and liable to swerve with singular swiftness 
from one state of mind to the other, and had 
they seen the still so beautiful woman make a 
heroic stand against the cowards who were at- 
tacking a defenseless and abandoned sovereign, 
she doubtless would have won the day. Un- 
fortunately, she was not made of the stuff 
which by force of personal courage turns a 
multitude from a shameful deed, and so, utter- 
ing tragic speeches, she fled, under the pro- 
tection of her dentist, Mr. Evans, the heroic 
role being left in this instance to the plucky 
little American who risked life and fortune 





without flinching to rescue the fallen Em- 
press. 

Miss Bicknell’s descriptions of the Em- 
peror are marvelously accurate, giving an al- 
most instantaneous moral photograph of this 
unhappy man, whose kindness of heart and 
fear of hurting others’ feelings alone led him 
into the unending sorrows and troubles which 
marked the latter part of his reign. In spite 
of all that may be said about his faithlessness 
to the nation when he brought about the 
‘coup d’etat’’ of 1852, it is impossible to 
deny that had he been surrounded by better 
men, affairs would have taken an entirely dif- 
ferent turn. His gratitude and loyalty to the 
questionable accomplices who aided him to as- 
cend the French throne are solely to blame for 
the gradual disintegration of that position which 
he had built up for France ; for it is a well- 
known fact that the party commonly called in 
Paris ** La bande de l’Empereur’’ was com- 
posed of adventurers of all kinds, who de- 
stroyed by their greed and immorality all the 
good done by Napoleon 111. himself. 

In conclusion, it only remains to say that 
those who desire to obtain an intelligent, un- 
biased view of the reign of Napoleon 111., 
one in which a sweet feminine sympathy at 
last renders justice to a much-maligned em- 
peror, should read Miss Bicknell’s entertain- 
ing work, (The Century Company. ) 


A SET OF ROGUES. BY FRANK BARRETT 


It seems inevitable that every authcr once 
in the course of a lifetime should write a 
book in the ‘‘old style’’ or of a_histor- 
ical cast. Unexpected as such a departure 
might appear to the readers of the Great 
Hesper, Mr. Barrett has accomplished the 
feat with success, and has at least pro- 
duced not only a readable story, but one 
of live interest, with an ingenious plot and 
with a character sketch which enlists our 
sympathies to the last page. The author 
has made a careful study of the literary 
style of the lamented Mr. Pepys, and at 
many points in the earlier parts of the book 
one might fancy the pages had been taken 
direct from ‘‘his diary,’’ although in the 
press of incident and excitement the assumed 
style slips away from Mr. Barrett’s pen, and 
at times he falls into the abomination of the 
‘* historic present tense,’’ sacred to lady novel- 
ists. But the tale is too good, too clean, 
amusing and readable for these slips to be of 
any importance, and the author is to be heart- 
ily congratulated on producing a book much 
above the average of sensational novels, not 
the least part of his success being the way in 
which the reader is beguiled into taking sides 
with, and loving the rogues from first to last. 
(Macmillan & Co. ) 


OUT OF DUE SEASON ; A MEZZOTINT. 
LINE SARGENT 


BY ADE- 


When one has asked ** Why a mezzotint ?”’ 
and why ‘* Out of Due Season ?”’ the limit of 
possible fault-finding as regards this book has 
been reached, and nothing remains but praise 
for the story itself, and for the simple, polished 
and really beautiful style in which it is written 
—a style so limpid and unobtrusive that one 
forgets to notice it. The story is sad, but it 
is with the inevitable sadness which does not 
irritate like the forced sentimentality of mawk- 
ish death scenes and unnecessary misunder- 
standings too common in fiction old and new. 
And seldom is anything finer found than the 
character of the young carpenter, Gideon 
Blake, the stern, sullen youth, softened by 
love, ennobled by suffering, and rising to ab- 
solute grandeur in his rescue of his foclish, 
faithless young wife. (D. Appleton and Co. ) 


RED ROWANS. BY MRS. F. A, STEEL 


If Mrs. Steel has failed to produce a novel 
which will add much to a reputation won by 
such work as her Tales of the Punjab, and 
The Flower of Forgiveness, she has at least 
fulfilled the promise of her tital page in giving 
a pure and very charming love story. Though 
why such a girl as Marjory, why so noble a 
man as Dr. Kennedy, and why a fascinating, 
if weak, hero like Paul must all be tragically 
afflicted, why, in a word, the feelings of the 
reader must be so uselessly harrowed up, are 
questions which the reader feels impelled to 
put to the author. (Macmillan & Co. ) 





UNCLE REMUS. BY JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY A. B. FROST 


If anything could add to the charm of this 
most delightful book it would be the illustra- 
tions, in which Mr. Frost has realized the 
ideals every reader, young and old, had formed, 
not alone of Brer Fox, Brer Rabbit and the 
Tar Baby, but of Uncle Remus himself; a 
feat no one else could have achieved, and one 
on which the artist is to be congratulated. 
(D. Appleton & Co. ) 





WHERE HIGHWAYS CROSS. BY J. S. FLETCHER 


Careful study of Thomas Hardy is evident 
in every line of this little book, which is a 
pleasing, if rather sad, sketch of English life 
in the yeoman-farmer class familiar to us in 
Hardy’s novels. It is in no sense, however, 
a copy, although belonging to the same school, 
and to many people there can be no higher 
praise than to say a thing is Hardy-like. 

The only fault to be found is that the beau- 
tiful character of the Methodist exhorter, 
Hepworth, nobly conceived as it is, does not 
seem to be quite sincerely felt. So noble a 
man would surely have come more triumph- 
antly through troubles. (Macmillan & Co. ) 


AS THE WIND BLuwWS, BY ELEANOR MERRON 


Considered as literature this book cannot 
be ranked very high, though it is written in 
an unpretentious style without many gl<ring 
faults ; but as a tract against the divorce laws 
it has considerable merit. Not that it is at 
all didactic, on the contrary, its lessons are 
conveyed through the medium of an old-fash- 
ioned, sensational love story, somewhat in the 
manner of Rutledge. 

A young girl who is presented to us as 
ideally good and pure, does not require even 
ten minutes persuasion before consenting to 
marry a man whese wife has divorced him. 
If this really represents life in any section of 
the country, it is another argument for a uni- 


form and stringent divorce law. (Lovell, 
Coryell & Co. ) 
MISS DEVEREUX OF THE MARIQUITA. BY 


RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE 


Evidently Colonel Savage finds readers for 
his wildly sensational romances, since he has 
now arrived at his thirteenth volume. It is 
to his credit that he likes to deal with phases 
of American life, historical or otherwise ; but 
in the present instance the title savors of the 
commonplace, and the story is not up to his 
usual average. (F. Tennyson Neely. ) 





THE HORSE FAIR, BY JAMES BALDWIN q 


It is not often that the reader of books ex- 
periences so pleasant a surprise as is afforded 
by Mr. Baldwin’s remarkable work. The 
first impression conveyed by the opening 
chapter is that the thick volume is one of 
prettily-written fairy tales for young people, 
but a few pages soon sets the reader right, 
and shows the author to be not only a very 
clever writer, but one deeply versed in myth- 
ology and ancient lore, which enables him to 
produce work so original and so charming 
that for a while it lifts one from the hum- 
drum jog trot of our progressive time into the 
poetical, marvelous and enchanting secrets of 
bygone ages. 

Not only is the manner of writing exquis- 
itely choice, but the subject itself is one that 
will recommend itself to all lovers of horse- 
flesh, whether young or old. The author 
with wonderful deftness has imagined a Horse 
Fair held by ‘* Morgan the Fay,’’ where all 
the celebrated horses of mythology, legend, and 
even ancient history, and one or two more 
modern ones, are made to appear under the 
form which they were supposed to display at 
these different epochs. It is a new departure 
in modern literature, and one which certainly 
deserves recognition and appreciation, affording 
as it does a welcome change from the vulgar run 
of impossible inventions, as in the sensational 
novels, and from the ultra-naturalistic works 
of French writers badly translated into English 
by thoroughly incompetent hands, which form 
the staple reading of a large class of Ameri- 
can society. (The Century Ce. } 
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A QUARTETTE OF VIOLINISTS 


Necouraged by the emotional success 
K achieved in America by Ysaye last sea- 
son, a tidal wave of violinis.s threatens 
to sweep across from Europe, upon the upper- 
most crest of which appear the picturesque and 
interesting personalities of Messrs. Marsick, 
Ondricek, Rivarde and Sauret, four mu- 
sicians of great musical fame in the old 
world. 
These violinists are cela va sans dire, all 
first prizes of the Paris conservatoire. 
Marsick, a Belgian by birth and Parisian 
by education, is the successor and fitting 
interpreter of Vieuxtemps. Ondricek, an 
Austro-Bohemian, for his part has drawn 
inspiration from Paganini, and he aspires to do 
justice to the compositions of that great Ital- 
ian. Rivarde is'a young Frenchman, of hyp- 
notic and poetic charm, to whose magnetic 
power his audiences fall immediate victims, 
while his compatriot, Sauret, is said to share 
many of his qualities. 


VIENNA 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


Nfortunate it is that the sojourn at 
U Aix-ies-Bains, from which so much 
was hoped to definitely restore the 
health of Empress Elizabeth, should not have 
proved more beneficial to the august lady 
than it has done. Hearing that Her Majesty 
had actually taken to bicycle riding and was 
enjoying this, to her, novel form of sport, the 
Viennese people, whose greatest reproach to 
their beautiful sovereign is that she is not 
seen often enough, had fondly imagined that 
she would now, as of yore, appear in the Prater, 
the opera, and other public places where they 
could drink in the sight of her unsurpassed 
loveliness. This is, however, by no means the 
case, for the Kaiserin remains as much as 
ever invisible. 

In order to satisfy her sudden passion for 
the wheel she is about to have a private ring 
built for herself, just as, many years ago, she 
caused a riding school at Vienna to be re- 
served for her sole use. As was the case with the 
school, the public, nay, even the Court officials 
and ladies, will be forbidden entrance to the 
place while the Empress is within its shelter, 
a sore point with many, I assure you, for noth- 
ing can give an idea of the grace and charm 
of Elizabeth when on her horse or wheel. 

Previous tothe death of Archduke Rudolph 
the Empress was already loathe to show her- 
self to her subjects, but since this terrible 
sorrow has overtaken her she has actually 
contracted an absolute hatred for society of any 
kind, and when traveling incognito, as she so 
often does now, she prefers to take her walks 
alone, rather than to be accompanied by one 
of her ladies, or even by her own confidential 
maid. 

I was much struck, when seeing her again 
the other day after an absence of some weeks, 
with the sad look on her face, but truly she is 
an apparition which cannot but create a deep 
and lasting impression on anybody accorded the 
honor of calling on her. She has preserved 
her marvelously supple, slender and elegant 
figure to an incredible degree; the pure deli- 
cate features of her ideally oval face have not 
changed, neither has the wonderful transpar- 
ency of the complexion altered—a perfection 
of skin which caused many people to believe 
years ago that she enameled her face, noth- 
ing however being further from her thoughts 
than indulgence in so disgusting and uncom- 
fortable a custom, 

A few threads of silver show among the 
wealth of auburn braids crowning the truly 
imperial head, and the deep blue eyes, shaded 
by thick black lashes and brows, have a far- 
away look, and sometimes a tragic expression 
extremely painful to behold. On the occa- 
sion to which I refer above she was dressed 
in a perfectly plain tailor-made gown of some 
lusterless stuff falling in rigid folds to her 
ankles, and leaving free the slim, arched foot 
in its patent leather pointed-toed slipper. 
Not a jewel, not a ribbon, not even a button, 
adorned the corsage, which was fastened by 
some invisible means, but close to the throat 
a tiny cluster of dark Russian violets was 
attached to the high, almost military-looking, 











round collar. The perfect hands were inno- 
cent of rings, excepting where the dull gold 
of the wedding circlet showed against the 
white, blue-veined skin, and beside her stood 
two Danish dogs of superior beauty, which she 
absen:mindedly caressed while she talked to 
me. 

Indeed, age has had noeffect on the Em- 
press-Queen of Austro-Hungary, but suffering 
of the most terrible kind has left traces be- 
hind it which none can mistake for the weight 
of years. She looks to-day, as she did a 
quarter of a century ago, like a Greek statue, 
flawless in face and form ; but once the statue 
used to be animated, while now it seems to 
have lost all interest in human affairs. The 
two things which have still power to arouse 
Elizabeth from her melancholy broodings are 
sport and literature, and I doubt seriously 
whether she will this year renew last season’s 
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experience of being present at any Court 
function. 

I cannot refrain from describing to my 
readers the charming toilette worn at the 
opera a few nights ago by Countess Kinsky 
(née Princess Aglae Auersperg ), the Empress’s 
adopted daughter. This lovely little lady is 
chic among the chic, and her taste is unim- 
peachable. The toilette was of palest gray 
répe ondulé, a singularly aérial and wavy 
sort of material, which looks more or less like 
a cloud of mist. The black satin slip worn 
underneath shimmered through here and there 
as the light caught the tout-ensemble, giving 
the impression of a gathering storm in that 
veiled, misty sky. The corsage was cut 
square, and edged with a band of exceedingly 
curly gray ostrich feathers, held down at irregu- 
lar distances by fleur-de-lis clasps of black 
pearls and diamonds. The fullness of the 
bodice was drawn to the front, where it was 
confined by a huge dragon-fly of brilliants and 
pearls, and a branch of freshly plucked garde- 
nias. What, however, made the entire cos- 
tume s> original was the fact that some 
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fleur-de-lis, embroidered in black and gray 
silks, were, so to speak, scattered broadcast 
upon the entire surface theieof, not stiffly, as 
is usually the rule with any set pattern, but 
just thrown about, three here, eight there, 
one standing out all alone in a nest of artistic 
folds, while a small shower of them adorned 
the long, sweeping train. The final cachet 
was given to the picturesque tout-ensemble 
by another gigantic moth glittering with mag- 
nificent gems, and which was laid flat above 
the dainty, aristocratic brow of the pretty 
wearer, where it shone quite dazzlingly among 
her soft, blonde, carelessly-curled tresses. 
Fur-lined bicycling suits are going to be the 
order of the day here this winter. This will 
be an expensive fantaisie, for, of course, heavy 
furs are out of the question for such a purpose, 
and light, warm ones are not obtained for a 
song! Chinchilla is the very thing for such 
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wear, as it weighs hardly anything, but chin- 
chilla is dear, very dear, my ladies, and when 
it is taken into consideration that this costly 
fabric will be used in this instance, at least as 
a mere lining, the fact gives one food for re- 
flection. Nevertheless, I saw a suit of this 
kind at the court couturier here yesterday, 
which made me incontinently break the 
Tenth Commandment with a vengeance !_ It 
was of pale grayish velvet, so fine in texture 
that it had no volume so to speak, but could, 
like the fairy princess’s robe, almost have 
been drawn through a ring. The semi-short 
skirt was lined throughout with chinchilla, as 
was the double-breasted jacket, the collar of 
which could be drawn up in severe weather 
above the ears. A small toque of the same 
material, namely, chinchilla, accompanied the 
costume, and so did a pair of gray suéde high 
boots, also lined with fur, which were made 
to reach as far up as the velvet knickerbock- 
ers worn underneath the skirt. The whole 
affair was as light as light could be—ah ! how 
sweet it did look—but the price was as heavy 
as the tasteful attire was light, and so I deter- 





mined tc wait before ordering such an one for 
myself the moment when I should at least be 
pronounced by my teacher a perfect wheel- 
woman. 


Baroness Wallsee. 
October, 1895. 


SEEN THROUGH PANES IN THE 
GLASS HOUSES OF OUR CRITICS 
A in Spain are becoming too preco- 
cious ; that boys of twelve smoke 


and play cards, and girls of the same age 
abandon their dolls, go to theatres and read 
love stories. 

Paris and Berlin lead Europe in the number 
of divorces, Paris having one divorce to every 
thirteen marriages, while in Berlin the ratio 
is one in seventeen. 

But one thing I detect in the German 
army, as at present existing, which appears to 
me a fault, and one, too, easily remedied. 
The discipline is too strict ; the men are taxed 
too heavily in their strength and energy ; and 
the mode of obtaining redress for injury or in- 
justice done a man in the ranks is too uncer- 
tain, secret, and often risky for the complain- 
ant himself. The latter point especially is 
recognized by all competent judges in Germany 
even, but Prussian militarism is so wedded to 
the time-honored method of conducting mili- 
tary trials, viz., with rigid exclusion of all 
publicity, that no reform has been wrought as 
yet, despite repeated assaults on the heinous 
system by successive Reichstag majorities. 
(Correspondence to Evening Post. ) 


THE FOREIGNERS 


Madrid paper complains that children 


THE DRINK QUESTION ABROAD 


Beer, all but unknown in France before 
1870, now floods the country. Alcohol 
is poured from distilleries, where the refuse 
of beetroot, used in making sugar, is a 
substitute for grapes or malt. Beer saloons 
replace the cafés, where before the war 
Frenchmen sipped coffee and eau sucrée, and 
met friends as in an informal drawing room. 
Those white and gold panels of the bygone 
café are replaced by garish polychrome decora- 
tions in a fseudo-medizval style. Electric 
light suffers no hue to be lost to the eye. 
Flaunting women and boozy men crowd into 
the beer saloons. So-called American bars 
are centres of gross rowdyism. In some parts 
of the town waitresses serve in the beer 
saloons. They are expected to drink for the 
good of the house at the cost of customers. 
A girl who does not empty bock after bock 
and keep on asking for more is thought not 
worth keeping. The beer, ‘* brandy,’’ and 
bitters interest is now too strong for any 
Government to control it. But, as the 
peasantry are still sober, beer is not yet the 
overruling power that it is in England. 
( Paris correspondence to London Truth. ) 


BICYCLE NOTE 


R. Charles N. Townsend sums up in 
the following interesting fashion the 
question as to the relative benefit or 

the reverse of the bicycle and the sewing ma- 
chine, as used by womeh : 


BICYCLE SEWING MACHINE 

Indoors, 

Monotonous task. 

Body bent over. 

Stasis of blood in lower 
limbs and pelvic organs 
due to bent position. 

Eyes fixed on 
points, 

Exercise limited to re- 
stricted movements of 
lower legs. 

Exercise so slight deep 
inspiration not required. 


Out-of-doors. 

Mental recreation. 

Body erect. 

Increased circulation. 

Vision not concentrated. 

Exercise consisting of 
sweeping movements of 
legs and thighs, together 
with the use of all body 
muscles in swaying mo- 
tion of balancing, to- 
gether with more or less 
use of arms. 

Exercise demands deep 
inspiration. 


fine 


Dr. Townsend speaks out strongly against 
women riding uphill after they begin to feel 
the exertion of doing soto be irksome. Bet- 
ter dismount and walk up, he says, the 
change being good in itself, and saving the 
possible strain to the rider, which is quite 
probable if it be a woman. (San Francisco 
News Letter. ) 
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Fig. 1763—Shows velvet collarette edged 
with jetted lace, fastened with loops and ends 
of ribbon, with gilt buckle. Feather-trimmed 
hat, showing flat effect. 

Fig. 1775—Dark green velvet hat, with 
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shaded green ostrich tips. Buckle, rhinestone, 
Hat brim faced with yellow. skirt, showing very short plaited overskirt. 
This pattern can be worn becomingly only by 


gilt and pearl. 


Fig. 1765—Brocade tea gcwa for elderly 


woman, 
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Fig. 1771 - Coat bodice model. Worn over 


those who are tall and slender. 


Fig. 1764—Autumn novelty goods costume, 
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banded with braided ornament or passemen- 
terie. 


Fig. 1761 —Suggestion for costume composed 
entirely of plaided goods, 






































































FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA 


HE DAVID GARRICK 


A-as, you know, although I, aw, cahn’t 

\ say that Iam absolutely wecovered 

fwom my wanderwings about among 
the differwent waterwing-places, I thought I 
would just dwop in toatheatre the othah 
evening, aw. 

It so happened that Jack Carnegie had we- 
cently wun ovah fwom Gweat Bwitain in one 
of those verwy wapid steamers which, aw, 
make such pwodigiously quick passages. We 
had just finished dinner at the Metwopolitan 
Club, an affai-ah—quite a comfortable cwib, 
aw—and aftah lighting our cigarweites I wang 
for my bwougham, which was alweady in the 
courtyard, aw, and dwove down to Bwoad- 
way until we weached a, aw, theatwical 
stwuctchah with flarwing electwic lights 
called the Fifth Avenue Theatre, which, 
stwange to say, is not on Fifth Avenue at all, 
aw. 

When we had got into our, aw, stalls, I 
began to wead my pwogwamme, and my eye 
necessarwily was attwacted by the name of 
the, aw, dwama, which was pwinted in large 
lettahs. 

It was called David Garwick, and was 
witten by a fellaw named Wobertson, al- 
though Jack said Wobertson didn’t wite it, 
but had adapted it fwom some forweign dwa- 
matic literwature. 

Garwick, I believe, was considered a verwy 
weliable actah in the last centurwy and gained 
considerwable weputation. Aw, I think I 
wecollect weading something about the fellaw 
in the, aw, Fitznoodle family archives. 
Ya-as, I wemembah, my gweat-gweat-gwand- 
father used to patwonize him. My ancestahs, 
you see, were invarwiably weady to be civil or 
agweeable to any pwofessional actah of whom 
they approved, aw. 

I also discovered on furthah weferwence to 
my playbill that an Amerwican actah named 
Goodwin was twying to play Garwick. He, 
aw, wore a wig and knee bweeches and a 
dwess sword and wuffles, and looked wemark- 
ably spwuce and Amewican. 

But Jack wemarked that Mr., aw, Good- 
win in his finerwy did not at all wesemble the 
family portwaits of the Fitznoodles of the 
last centurwy which are in the pictchah gal- 
lerwies of Aworth Castle. Some of these, ye 
know, were painted by Weynolds, who, I be- 
lieve, was wathah clevah with his bwush, 
aw. 

Of course Goodwin could not look like a 
Fitznoodle, because they have differwent ped- 
igwees, but Jack, aw, meant that Goodwin 
would have felt more comfortable in ordinarwy 
clothes than in silk coats, wigs, fwills and 
wuffes. 

Aw, I wathah think I should look a 
dweadful scarecwow if I were to dwess my- 
self up in such fwipperwy, though naturwally 
all former Fitznoodles wore such things when 
it was corwect to do so, but I suppose I should 
have to arway myself in them sometimes if I 
were an actah. 

But David Garwick is an extwemely 
quee-ah play. Jack said he, aw, nevah heard 
of the weal Garwick doing the extwaordinarwy 
things wepwesented in the dwama. 

It appeahs that a wathah pwetty gyurl, aw, 
quite attwactive, by jove, fell in, aw, love with 
Garwick’s acting. The gyurl’s father, a city 
man, stwongly objected. He, aw, invites Gar- 
wick to, aw, dinnah, making him pwomise he 
will disgust the gyurl. Garwick finds, to his 
surprise, that the young cweachah is one with 
whom he was alweady in love. But he carwies 
ut his, aw, pwomise, and pwetends to get ex- 
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extwemely dwunk, horwifies the gyurl, by 
whom he is summarwily ordered to leave the 
house. 

All is made wight in the end by the young 
woman discoverwing that Garwick was not 
weally undah the, aw, influence of spirwituous 
liquor, and was only obliging her father, and 
so she becomes Mrs. Garwick, aw. 

It stwuck me that even faw a play it was 
wathah a wound-about pwoceeding on the 
part of a parwent to cweate a, aw, pwejudice 
against a histwionic artist, aw. 


PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


LIFE AT A FRENCH CHATEAU-——A PIOUS HOST- 


ESS BUT BACKSLIDING GUESTS—SHOOTING 


COSTUME—A DAY’S DOING IN SPORT 


N a late letter to Vogue I announced my 
I firm intention of leaving the dust and 
heat of Paris far behind me, and of tak- 
ing refuge under the cool shade of some sea- 
side or mountain resort until the temperature 
changed again from broiling suns to a more 
autumnal weather. At the last minute I re- 
solved to go and spend a month or so at our 
old family place of Tremorne, but in order 
not to feel the change from Parisian bustle to 
Breton solitude too much, I invited a goodly 
number of my friends to follow me there as 
soon as I had time to reinstate my Lares and 
Penates in the gray-stone and ivy-covered 
chateau. 

Here I was brought up from tenderest 
childhood, and I do love this patriarchal cor- 
ner of the Armorican coast so much that I 
mourn the melancholy fact, of a mondaine 
not being able to spend all her life under these 
century-old trees, gazing at the miles of tum- 
bling, seething waters of the Atlantic ocean, 
which beat their foam-crested waves against 
the granite terraces of Tremorne. 

It did not take me long to arrange every- 
thing here, for I am blessed with an ideal 
butler, a no less excellent majordomo, and an 
incomparable housekeeper, so I was soon able 
to telegraph to all those whom I had selected 
to make up our house party; and here we are, 
enjoying life, boating, shooting, riding, hunt- 
ing, bicycling—ah! yes, even bicycling, to 
the utter amazement of my simple-minded 
vassals, who certainly believe us to have lost 
our senses when they meet us pedaling away 
on the smooth white roads, beneath the 
spreading branches of the gigantic Breton fig- 
trees. 

Many Americans—traveled Americans I 
mean—know much about the ‘* Vie de Cha- 
teau’’ in France, but as there are also a num- 
ber who are not quite so well informed, I am 
going, for their special benefit, to devote this 
letter to a description of how we spend our 
time at Tremorne. 

Although I am the last to retire at night, 
yet I make a point of being up before any- 
body else in the morning. I flatter myself 
upon being a model Catholic—especially when 
I am at Tremorne, where I consider it as my 
bounden duty to give a good example to my 
peasants—so, at a quarter to seven I wend 
my way across the park to the private chapel 
which was erected a very long time ago by 
one of my ancestors, and which, as I had 
nothing to do with its construction, I may 
modestly pronounce to be a perfect bijou of 
the Gothic period, carved and moss-grown, 
and picturesque in the extreme, and raising 
proudly towards the hazy sky its delicate lace- 
like tower, around which the swallows and 
martins circle wildly. After hearing mass 
in a properly devout fashion, I return to the 
house by the same little path, bordered on both 
sides with tamarisks and pink geraniums, 
thinking to myself that I have accomplished 
a duty, and not an unpleasant one, either, 
and piously regretting that my guests do not 
adopt the same edifying course of action. 

M. Clemenceau, in one of his most recently 
published works, gives vent to the following 
pious sentence: ‘**If the 36,000,000 Catho- 
lics who form the ground, so to speak, of the 
French population, were to follow the dictates 
of their religion, the social question wouid 
ipse-facto be resolved.’ This is only too 
true, although such sayings are calculated to 
put to shame the extraordinary number among 
these 36,000,000 Catholics, who go far 
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from the mark in giving good examples of 
any kind to their fellows. 

I have forgotten to say that I attend mass 
wearing a sort plain riding habit, so that as 
soon as ever I reach the cour d’honneur I 
may mount my favorite horse, Brisetout—an 
inviting name, is it not, as it means Breakall 
—and off I go for a swinging gallop on tha 
Landes which top the table-land overlooking 
the bay. 

At nine o’clock I re-enter the Park, and 
have just time to get ready for the déjeuner 
which takes place on hunting or shooting 
days precisely at eleven. By this hour every- 
thing upstairs and downstairs has been put 
to rights, fresh flowers fill the many jardi- 
niéres of salons and rooms, and my lazy guests 
who, most of them—lI blush to acknowledge 
it—have slept till ten at least, assemble in the 
breakfast room. 

At the present moment I have here staying 
with me a sweet young matron of some 
twenty-two summers—a Duchess by trade, 
this fact in no way diminishing her prestige— 
and who is so remarkable a shot that she 
eclipses most of our celebrated chasseurs ; this 
goes to show that the fair sex assembled at 
Tremorne just now go in for real sport, and, 
as my husband sometimes plaintively remarks, 
are doing their best to rob the sterner portion 
of mankind of most of the successes which— 
it is my husband who speaks—belongs to it 
by right. 

At twelve we start, gun in hand, to go 
over the preserves, followed closely by our 
dogs, and preceded by our rabatteurs, and 1n- 
haling the fresh, salt breezes; we have a fine 
time indeed. At four o'clock we sit down 
on the heather and sip some Russian tea to 
wash down a respectable number of sand- 
wiches of foie-gras or York-ham, for exer- 
cise like the one we delight in makes us 
tremendously hungry. It takes us pretty gen- 
erally two hours to return to the chateau, 
where the tableau of the day’s shooting is 
made up by the head gamekeeper ; and this is 
the moment when little feminine jealousies 
are often noticeable, for every one of my 
pretty gues:s would like to show up the finest 
number of pieces as having fallen by her own 
skill. The Marquis de Z » a diplomat 
and a wit to boot, was saying to me the other 
day, ‘*what strange creatures women are; 
they would faint at the mere idea of having 
to kill a chicken in the barnyard for our din- 
ner, but let them once handle a firearm, and 
they become as bloodthirsty as little cannibals, 
quite ready, in fact, to devour each other for 
the sake of being proclaimed the best gun of 
their party !”’ 

This charge of latent savagery makes me 
smile, when after refreshing baths and com- 
plete transformation of attire I once more 
meet my feminine friends around the dinner 
table ; why yes, there is some truth in the 
unflattering simile of the Marquis, for I’ am 
told that scantiness of material is one of the 
chief characteristics of the dresses worn by 
these gentry, and really the latest fashion in 
décolletage is perhaps just a tiny bit outré. 
No offense meant, of course it is all perfectly 
proper, and very good to look at too, but still, 
when it comes to gowns, the bodices of which 
boast of no other epaulette than a chaplet of 
pearls or a fiery band of diamonds—well, one 
involuntarily seeks the glass beads and parrot’s 
feathers which would accompany this scanti- 
ness so perfectly. 


DOMESTIC PETS 


JOLLY JIM 


2 Bas statistics as to Jim run as follows : 
weight, twelve pounds; age, six 
years ; pedigree, so far as is known, 

his ancestors were not entitled to use the coat- 

armor of the feline race. He is of the tiger 
variety, his body coloring and stripings being 
in tones of black and tan with touches of 
white on the paws and the under side of the 
body. His face and head, as can be seen by 
his portrait, are unusually handsome, his eyes 
being exceptionally fine and expressive. 

Jim has a passion for cut flowers, and many 

a vase has he overturned in his surreptitious 

endeavors to abstract a rose or a carnation— 

his especial favorites. The prize secured, he 
jumps to the floor and plays with the flower 
much as a kitten does with a button. Potted 
plants, however, even when in bloom, do not 














tempt him to theft. Jim is constantly dis- 
proving several tenaciously held theories as to 
cats. Milk he despises, and has since kitten 
days. His beverage is water ; for this he re- 
quires a pitcher of a hight which he can com- 
fortably drink out of while sitting. Ana al- 
though his plate is constantly replenished, and 
he eats whenever he wills, which averages 
a dozen times a day, he is a keen sportsman, 
and no mouse or rat is permitted to live in 
the domain he traverses. So much for the 
theory that a cat has to be half starved to 
make it a good mouser. 

That other belief that cats become attached 
to places but not to people, does not hold true 
in Jim’s case. He accommodates himself to 

















COPYRIGHT, 1895, BY W. H. POWELL 
JOLLY JIM 
THE AUTOCRAT OF A NEW YORK HOUSEHOLD 


new quarters very promptly, showing no de- 
sire to return to his former places of abode. 
While civil to all the household, he has 
singled out one member for special regard. 
Although notat all a sentimental cat, scorning 
lap coddling and purring, and all like foolish- 
ness, Jim follows his chosen friend about con- 
stantly like a dog, or he sits about in statuesque 
poses gazing at her fixedly. On rare occasions 
he will condescend to sit upon her lap and to 
purr a feeble purr. Others may feed and 
stroke him, and play with him, but his loyalty 
never wavers. Separation from his friend 
for months, and kind care from others during 
the interval, did not dim Jim’s regard. In- 
stantly she returned he jumped into her lap, 
although he had fought his way out of all the 
laps he had been placed in during her absence. 

Jim’s special claim to consideration is his 
conduct toward canary birds. He does not, 
apparently, regard them either from the dietary 
or the hunter’s point of view. A canary was 
a member of the household when Jim, a lank 
kitten, was introduced into it. For three 
years the greatest care was taken to keep the 
bird out of Jim’s reach, not that he ever dis- 
played any interest in Dick—it might have 
been a plaster bird for all Jim cared, appa- 
rently. By accident, one day, the cat and 
bird were shut up in a room together for an 
hour or more, the bird on a chair, taking its 
bath. This, of course, left the cage without 
atray. The, fora moment, horrifying sight 
that met the gaze when the door was opened, 
was Jim and the bird on the same chair, the 
cat’s body curled around the cage, the bird, 
meanwhile, placidly feeding! Jim had 
apparently chosen that particular chair because 
it was standing in the sunshine. 

Since then Jim has lived sometimes “with 
three and usually with two canary birds, and 
although the birds are placed on a stand in a 
window, within easy reach of Jim, he never 
appears to notice them, even when they sing 
—although he frequently objects to human 
vocalization, As for the birds, they are not 
in the least disturbed by the cat’s presence. 
As Jim has never been trained to respect a 
canary’s right to life, and as he pounces 
promptly on any luckless sparrow that crosses 
his path, his attitude toward his canary asso- 
ciates is remarkable. Like all petted animals, 
Jim has many amusing tricks and manner- 
isms, but this chronicle has already stretched 
itself out unduly, and so it is brought to a 
close with Jolly Jim appearing in the rdle of 
the peaceable associate of canaries 
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Fig. 1732z—Costume of white satin, with 
yoke and sleeves of pearl and gold passemen- 
terie over green. Skirt festooned with pearl 
and gold ornaments. 

Fig. 1749.—Home dinner gown of brocade. 


Vest and sleeves of contrasting color, in solid over contrasting color. Sleeves composed of Fig. 1777—Green velvet pointed wrap, 
color, Sleeves covered with figuredlace or chif- folds of silk and drapings of lace. heavily trimmed with jet. 

fon. Ribbon bands and loops. ‘ 

Fig. 1752—Model in cloth for autumn walk- 


Fig. 1770—Négligé in striped soft woolen 
i ing costume. 


Fig. 1742—Evening gown opening at side material. 
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OF FINE FRENCH HAND EMBROIDERY 


PHILANTHROPY 


WORKROOMS FOR UNSKILED WOMEN 


- 2 i “Here is work for anyone who can 
do anything ’’ is a phrase so old 
and so true that we have lost 

sight of its narrow uncharitableness. If the 

unemployed demand our sympathies, how 
much more those for whom there is no 
chance of steady work, since they have no 
trade or proper knowledge of how to do any- 
thing. For the unskilled women of the lower 
class there has heretofore been no hope, 
nothing to look forward to, but in the estab- 
lishment of the workroom under notice 
there is opportunity for the training of hands, 

a process that will enable women to better 

their condition. 

This society was started in New York 
about eighteen months ago, through the 
interest of Miss Kate Bond, who had been 
very much impressed with the usefulness of 
a similar workroom at the Charity Organi- 
zation Building in Brooklyn. 

A house at 49 Prospect Place (a short street 
on the east side of Forty-second Street) was 
taken and fitted for a sewing-room, kitchen 
and dormitory. A matron was engaged, visi- 
tors pledged, and the work was opened under 
the patronage of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety. Any woman found begging, or who 
is known to have no occupation, can be 
admitted on a ticket obtained either at the 
Charity Organization Building, or from the 
churches and private individuals who sub- 
scribe to the support of the work. It is 
required that each woman take a hot bath 
on entering the building, and her clothing is 
put ina fish net bag, and placed in the fumi- 
gator. If the garments are too ragged and 
worn for further use, they are replaced by 
whole ones, for which a certain amount of 
work is required, If they are still capable 
of service, the owner is shown how to mend 
them during the day. 

Women burdened with babies can leave 
them in the nursery next door. Those ab- 
solutely homeless are provided with shelter 
for the night. The ignorance of the women 
is perfectly appalling. Many apply who do 
not know how to thread a needle, or realize 
that soap and a scrubbing brush have any 
connection, They are taught to wash, scrub, 
furnigate rags for carpeting, sew, mend and 
cook, each receiving for her day’s work 40 
cents in groceries or clothing, and a good hot 
dinner. 

About one hundred and twenty-five wom- 
en go in each week, and the practical results 
of the work show that they have done all 
the laundry required for the nursery next 
door, made hospital slippers, children’s rough 





CHEMISE IN PINE LAWN WITH BORDERINGS 





dresses, and sewed enough rags for 
nearly four hundred yards of carpeting. 
This rag-carpet industry is of special 
interest. All the rugs for the ortho- 
pedic wards of the Post-Graduate 
Hospital were made here, special 
colors being used for those in Dr. 
Hammond’s private room. A very 
wealthy old lady drove up one day 
and gave a large order. It was not 
to give away, either, but because she 
had seen a piece of the carpet, and 
had been so reminded of her girlhood 
and the rag-covered floors in her old 
New England home, that a wave of 
homesickness had induced her to 
order enough for a room. 

The work does not end with just 
the day’s teachirg; the friendly vis- 
itors try to reach and help every 
woman who comes under their notice. 
As soon as she has proved herself 
trustworthy, and is sufficiently skill- 
ful, outside employment is tound for 
her, orders being filled constantly for 
scrubbing, washing and choring by 
the day. 

During the past year twenty-five 
women have been trained and placed 
in domestic service outside of the 
city; only one returned. She went 
to the Committee, and said frankly 
‘that she was that lonely she 
couldn’t stay any longer.’? Then 
she returned to the tenement house 
where she had lived before. In a 
few days she came again to see the 
Committee. ‘‘I’ve changed me mind,” 
she said. ‘* The hand-organ is lovely, and 
the neighbors—but I can’t stand the 
smells. If you'll give me another trial I 
won’t disappoint you again, them smells 
is awful.’’ They tried her again. After 
the fresh country air the smells of an 
east side street in a spell of sultry autumn 
weather had been too much for her. She 
never came back. 


THE LINES DIALOGUES 
No. 4 


On ProxiMITIEs 


BETWEEN 


BY HARRY SAINT MAUR 


He nonchalant man and the lady with 
the telling eyes were strolling along. 


Presently they approached a patch of 


woods. 

‘‘That looks inviting, Mr. Derwell. 
Have you ever been there? Where does it 
lead to?”’ 


*¢T don’t think anybody knows,’’ answered 
the nonchalant man with a semi-suppressed 
grin. 

‘* Now, what do you mean ? 
of yours always irritates me.”’ 

‘*]T beg your pardon.”” 

‘*No, you don’t. You positively delight 
in irritating me.”’ 

The nonchalant man looked dreadfully 
grave and murmured as if to himself: ‘*She 
says that knowing that a shadow of displeas- 
ure flitting across her perfect features ruins my 
digestion for a full week.”’ 

‘© Oh, you—Mr, Derwell, there are times 
when I keenly regret that a lady cannot under 
any circumstances break her fan even over the 
most provoking man’s arm, Now tell me 
directly where that wood leads to.”’ 

*¢T really can’t,”’ 

** Ridiculous, Why not? 
never asked ?”” 

‘© Yes, Several youths and one or two 
maidens,”” 

‘© Well, what do they say ?”’ 

‘¢ They don’t know, They all say they’ve 
been to the wood often, but they couldn’t get 
beyond,”’ 

**Couldn’t get beyond ? 
of a wood can it be.”’ 

“It’s a quiet, well behaved wood enough. 
Its paths are paths of peace, even if they are 
devious and a trifle indefinite. It must be 
the shady places. They are so very shady, you 
know.”’ 

Mrs. Flowerdew stopped, and placing her 
self in front of him, said: 

‘Mr. Derwell, I insist on your explaining.”’ 

‘*The youths and maidens go to the wood 
to study the effect of cool shade on two hearts 
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that beat as one, two souls with but a single 
thought.”’ 

‘At last I understand you. 
into that wood to make love ?”’ 

** Only in the shady places.’’ 

Mrs. Flowerdew turned the telling eyes 
toward the wood and looked at it long and 
earnestly. Then she questioned the expres- 
sion of Mr. Derwell’s face. 

It wore what might be called a stolidly 
chastened expression. Then Mrs. Flowerdew 
seemed slowly to inflate with virtuous indig- 
nation, which exploded in phrases. 

*¢ Mr. Derwell, I simply don’t believe you. 
I insist on your taking me to inspect that 
wood at once.”’ 

*¢ But it’s 
business !”’ 

*¢ It will not affect us.’’ 

*¢ It might me.”’ 

If Mrs. Flowerdew could have been grim 
she would have been now. 

**T don’t think it will while I am with 
you,”’ 

‘‘ That’s my only fear. I should be quite 
safe—alone, or with anybody but you.”’ 

Mrs. Flowerdew did not condescend any 
reply but marched the nonchalant man, her 
nose up-lifted, toward the patch of odorifer- 
ous firs. 

It was very sweet and cool there. Mrs, 
Flowerdew looked about her, anticipative of 
cause for indignation. 

The nonchalant man wore his beautiful 
habitual air, and didn’t look about him at all. 
Suddenly the lady turned to her companion 
and whispered, **look !’” The nonchalant 
man kept his head down-and whispered: ‘I 
really couldn’t. Let me evade responsibility 
and—you tell me what you see.”’ 

‘6 Why, there’s young Von Vermont with 
the De Reiser girl !”’ 

‘* Their parents are acquainted,”’ 

** You know perfectly well that they have 
other plans for the girl !”’ 

**T don’t see why I should know it. I 
may have heard it.”” 

‘*¢ They are sitting quite close together !”’ 
*¢ It’s cool here.”’ 
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She’s lis- 


” 


‘¢ Whatever can he be saying ? 
tening as if her heart were in her ears. 

** Perhaps he’s telling her about the two 
souls that had a unanimity of mental ex- 
pression.” 

‘I’m certain it’s a declaration. That 
young Von Vermont always has a Cheshire 
cat expression on : 

** His exceedingly regular and very good 
features.” 

** And now he looks as serious as Do 
you mean to say you think him good-looking ? 
I’m sure I don’t.”’ 

‘* He’s not making love to you.”’ 

‘¢ What has that to do with it ?”’ 

*©Don’t you know that all men look 
handsome when they are making love ?”’ 

‘© And all women, when they are being 
made love to, I suppose ?”’ 

‘No, they only look 
wicked.”’ 

‘¢ That’s a shameful libel.’’ 

‘It’s how you looked when I made love 
to you.” 

‘You make love to me? 
dared to do such a thing.’’ 

‘You've forgotten or did’nt happen to 
notice probably, it being a varied and ccnstant 
occurrence, but I did.”’ 

“Do you see what 
Vermont's doing now ?”’ 

‘¢ Tell me if you must.”’ 

‘¢He’s taken her hand. Mr. Derwell, 
take me out of this wood at once. I feel that 
it is’nt proper.”’ 

The nonchalant man meekly led the way 
out. When they were clear, Mrs. Flowerdew 
indignantly blurted out : 

‘« The idea of that young man taking that 
girl’s hand. Such children !”’ 

‘¢ Ts it wrong ?”’ 

*¢ At their age ? Certainly.”’ 

‘¢ Please, at what age is a feminine’s hand 
conventionally caressable ?”’ 

‘¢ Any man should know better than to 
squeeze the hand of a child like that.”’ 

‘*He should. He should only squeeze the 
hand of a fascinating woman—like you.”’ 








triumphantly 


You never 


that young Von 


(Continued on page 294.) 


[1731] TEA GOWN OF PLAITED CHIFFON STRIPED WITH BANIS OF PALE GREEN SA1IN 
EMBROIDERED IN GOLD, ROSE AND PALE LAVENDER 
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DRESS GOODS. 


For this week: 

A full collection of Fall 
and Winter Fabrics, in 
Bouclé, Caniché, Heavy 
Crinkled Crepon, Knotted 
effects. 

Also a full line of Plaids. 


In the new section, at 
Broadway Entrance: A full 
assortment of all classes of 
Dress Goods, ranging in 
price from 25 cents to 85 
cents per yard. 


At Eleventh Street En- 
trance: Tables filled with 
Waist, Skirt and Dress 
lengths, from our wholesale 
department. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St. 















Sterling 


Silver Inlaid 


SPOONS AND FORKS 
are guaranteed for 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 






The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
BRI 


DGEPORT, CONN. 













Patented. 


srooms, 2 Maiden Lane (second door from. Broad- 
wey YA ‘complete line of Solid Silver, Novelties 
and plate to be seen. 


Each article stamped on the back 
E. STERLING INLAID EK. 


@ 










BEEMAN?’ S— THE oriGinaL 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION—See tha 
the name Beeman is 
on each wrappez. 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING GUM 


And @ Delicious 
Jor dina 
Sea-Sickness. 





: sample package 

: Beeman Chemical Co. 

top LakeSt., Cleveland, O. 
imator. 


Origt SoS 
Pgpsin CHEWING Gum 
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(Uticura 


WORKS 


Wonders 


In curing torturing. disfiguring, hu- 
miliating humours of the Skin, 
Scalp, and Blood when all else fails. 


Sold throughout the world. British Depot: F. New- | 
BERY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. Potrer | 
Dave anv CueEm. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.8. A, | 
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REDOFERN, 
LADIES TAILOR AND MasiT 
MAKER. 


‘ 
ia 


210 FIFTH AVA., New Yor«. 


American Pibre Chamots Co. 


:—We enclose c 


GENTLEMEN 
& letter received a few days 
ago, from Miss Lillian Rus- 
sell, which we think, be 
of service to you. 


fect. I fin 
naturall 





useless. 








King’s Anchor 
Eye, Glass. sa 


| CAN’T SHAKE ’EM OFF— 
| 


Insist on your Optician 
or Jeweler supply- 
ing you. 


JULIUS KING OPTICAL CO 


MANUFACTURERS, 


| 


IMPORTER AND 





H. LU EY, LADIES’ TAILOR 


PATENTEE AND MAKER OF 


(Patented May 28, 1895) 


424 5th Ave., N. Y., corner 38th St., 
202 Washington Park, Brooklyn 


(Telephone 2012, Brooklyn) 


ONLY ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE U. S. WHERE THE LUEY CYCLE HABIT 


MADE TO ORDER. 


vi 


Mbssrs. Redfern, 
210 Fifth Avenue. 
ENTLEMEN :—Kindly make up for me the gown I'se- 
Times Building, N.Y. tected [omorday, using as you suggested fhe Fibre 
ois in the waist for warmth, an 
sleeves to give them that very stylish and bouffant ef- 
that the moreen petticoat does not give half 
the style that the genuine Fibre Chamois 
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NW 


A 
~ Sav'ng of 25% 
p> (AND OFTEN MORE) 

Y is made on every pur- 
chase of China or Glass 
you make from us. 

Will you consider this 
when making your selec- 
tions for 

CHRISTIIAS? 

Let us send our new 

a No, 6-F Illustrated Cat- 
alogue, It's Free. 

















50-52 w.22nd.St. New York: 
170 B 
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What LILLIAN RUSSELL Thinks of 


Fibre Chamois. 
318 WEST 77th ST., 
NEW YORK, August 14, «89s. 


in the skirt and 


oes. So 


use nothing but the genuine goods. The imi- 
ceuiee of this particular article | have found to be worse 


Trul 
(stowed) * “LILLIAN RUSSELL. 








BY SPECIAL REQUEST. 


Puotocrapuer : ‘* Are you going to have 
your picture taken with your hat on your 
head?’”’ 

Mr. Howarp: ‘* Yes, my wife wishes me 
to doso. She says it improves my appear- 
ance so much. It’s a Knox Hat, you know.”’ 


** La Delicatesse,’’ A “‘ Confection in Cheese.” 


THE “ONEITA” 
UNION SUIT 
For Ladies, Misses and Infants. 


In colors, white, 


gray and black, and 
in qualities all cot- 
ton, cotton and wool, 
all wool, silk and & 
wool, all silk. 








1, More easily and quickly put on and off than 
| any other make. 

2. Entirely Elastic in every way and perfectly 
self-adjustable. 

3. No buttons under corsets which hurt and injure. 

4. No inelastic stay down the front, eventuaily 
causing uncomfortable tightness. 

5. Allows corsets one size smaller. 

6. A PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 

Ladies’ Size 3 will fit figures under 115 Ibs. in 
| weight. Size 4, from 115 to 130 lbs. Size, §, 
| from 130 to 150 Ibs. Size 6, from 150 to 160 !bs. 
| Extra Sizes 7 and 8, for over 160 lbs. Fae 

Misses’ Sizes, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8—fitting fg- 
ures of ages from 3 to I§ years. 


If your retailer hasn't the goods in stock, he can obtain 
them of any leading jobber. 


JAS. F. WHITE & CO., 
| Mill Agents, Worth @ Church Sts., N.Y. 


A PERFECT CorRSET 


The Pansy 
Corset Com- 
pany, for 
over 29 
years at 
oe ee 
Broadway, 
have re- 
F) moved to 
more com- 
modious 
quarters at 





903 Broadway, Cor. 20th St. 
New York. 


THE PANSY CORSETCOMPANY 





Buy of 
the 
MAKER 
and 
Save 
Money. 
Real Seal Jackets, very latest style to order, $200. 
Real Seal Capes, full circle, 27 incheslong, 150. 
Real Seal Capes, 130-in. circle, 19 ins.long, 50. 
Klectric Seal Capes, 130-in. circle,azin. long, 30. 
Real Persian Lamb Capes, ex.full,24 in.long, 100. 


All our garments are renowned for Style, Fit and 
Workmanship. Reliable goods and warranted. 


| SIEDE’S 
34th St.P ye ivay, NEW YORK. 
Seal Garments» Redyed and Made Over 


Beasonably. 
Send for Catalogue. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 
DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR ? 
wil y i 
The Auraphone rr js? ies 
recent scientific invention which will assist the hear- 
ing of any one not berm deaf. When in the ear itis 
invisible, and does not cause the slightest discomfort. 
It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye--an ear 
spectacle, Enclose stamp for particulars. Can be 
tested FREE OF CHARGE at any of the NEW 
YORK AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 716 Metro- 
litan Bdg., Madison Square, N. Y. 433 
illips Bég., 120 Tremont S8St., Boston, or 
843 Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga., 








Established 1851. 








For Beauty, 
for comfort, for improvement of the com- 
lexion, use only Pozzow1r’s Powpsr; there 
nothing equal to it 
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(Continued from page 292.) 


‘¢Mr. Derwell, what do you mean ?”’ 

‘That any man is a fool. to aspire to the 
insipidities of a girl when he can be sure of a 
hundred times as much encouragement from 
a woman.”’ 

‘“Why, if that boy were to squeeze my 
iand I should laugh- . 

‘¢ But you'd let him squeeze it ?”’ 

‘¢ |—how perfectly ridiculous you are.”’ 

*¢ Well—wouldn’t you ?’ 

‘¢ Mr. Derwell, have I ever let you squeeze 
my hand?”’ 

‘*If I had, do you think I'd be sublime 
idiot enough to tell you—now ?”’ 

‘*Mr. Derwell, you are not nice. You 
know I like you and consider you one of my 
best friends, but I most solemnly declare that 
if you ever presumed even in the slightest 

She had to stop. Mr. Derwell had picked 
up his eyeglass and was looking at her with 
a triumphantly amused expression. 

‘¢Oh, Mrs. Flowerdew, Mrs. Flowerdew, 
although it was only yesterday, you have for- 
gotten it already.’’ 

‘¢ Forgotten what ?”’ 

‘¢ The wild and despairing way you threw 
yourself into my arms.”’ 

‘¢]—J—threw myself into your 
How dare you say such a thing, even in fun?’ 

Mr. Derwell dropped his glass. 

‘¢] announce it as a fact. You threw 
yourself into my arms; your rounded arms 
encircled my neck, you pressed my robust 
personality to your heart 

‘*Mr. Derwell, if we are to continue 
friends, if ever you expect to be received in 
my house again, I command you to explain 
yourself.”” 

‘6 We bathed together yesterday, did we 
not?”’ 

‘¢ Weil, there is nothing scanty about my 
bathing costume, I’m sure.’’ 

*¢ True; but there is not more of it than is 
necessary—for bathing purposes. Carry your 
recollections back. We were sedately con- 
versing side by side when that big wave 
rolled in.’”’ 

‘¢Yes; it came so suddenlly, too. I was 
terrified to death.”” Mr. Derwell mounted 
his monocle. 

‘¢ Mrs. Flowerdew, look me straight in 
the face and tell me where you were when 
that wave withdrew itself.’’ 

Mrs. Flowerdew blushed a little. 

‘¢ Mr. Derwell, I believe you lay awake at 
night thinking how you can mortify me. 
I'll never go in bathing with you again, and 
I'll drown ten times over before Ill touch 


you,”” 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS 


THE LADIES’ NEW YORK CLUB 


és Love to take mine ease at my club,”’ 
I is the modern paraphrase of the old 
quotation. Among the hundreds of 
women’s clubs, with objects literary, social 
and philanthropic, The Ladies’ New York 
Club fills the position of one where women 
may ‘take their ease” with all the privileges of 
a body of men. When the formation of such 
a club was mooted, failure was prophesied on 
every hand, but for six years it has gone stead- 
ily on to assured success. 

The clubhouse, at 28 East Twenty-second 
Street, right in the heart of the shopping dis- 
trict, is conveniently situated for luncheons 
and for an hour’s siesta; or for use as head- 
quarters, when coming from the country. 
Ladies from New Jersey and Long Island find 
that it saves fatigue to dine quietly there and 
dress for the functions which call them so 
often to town. 

The drawing-room is tastefully furnished 
and contains fresh white enameled furniture, 
shaded lamps, apiano, a few choice pieces of 
bric-a-brac, and pictures. An open fire, too, 
adds to the sense of cozy homelikeness. On 
chiliy afternoons the blazing logs invite an 
hour’s rest and reverie. Here, every after- 
noon, five-o’clock tea is served, and on Tues- 
day mornings a lecture, reading or entertain- 
ment is given, which function brings together 
a goodly number of the members. 

Opening out of the drawing-room is the 
dining-room, with little tables accommodating 
two or four persons. All the appointments, 
the linen, the silver, the shaded candlesticks, 
are in the best possible taste. Beyond these 





is a little reading-room, with a desk for the 
convenient writing of notes, and a sunny 
dressing-room, with a spacious dressing-table, 
where the toilet can be freshened and the hair 
arranged. Above are bedrooms, which can 
be engaged for any length of time within two 
weeks. They are furnished in old mahogany, 
and the wide, comfortable beds and quaint 
dressing-tables, and refinements of the guest- 
chamber suggest the charm of a private house. 
There is a small private dining-room, too, 
fitted up with a polished table and gleaming 
mahogany sideboard, where luncheons and 
dinners are served. 

Members coming to town to engage servants 
can see them in the office in the basement, 
and carriages and messengeis are procured at 
short notice. 

That the membership is drawn on some- 
what exclusive lines goes without saying. 
Every lady. proposed must be known person- 
ally to three members, and her application for 
admittance made in due form. This insures 
that beneath the club roof no one shall be 
thrown in contact with any one whom she 
might not meet at any of their friend’s 
houses. 

Mrs. Henry Wright Shelton, who is the 
president, has filled that important position 
ever since the club was founded. 


CURRENT POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


r ] “He world grows smaller every day, 
and yet on this more contracted globe 
we are continually obliged to find 

space for new countries. Names which have 
hitherto meant nothing, assume importance, 
and as the skies are watched for signs of the 
times it is not seldom now that a new planet 
swims into view. China and Japan can no 
longer be regarded as simply the world’s 
museums of curiosities, nor is it possible to 
continue to regard the Dark Continent as an 
isolated unit, and even Madagascar ceases to 
be to us merely a geographical expression. It 
is not enough to remember that it is a large 
island near the eastern coast of Africa, and 
that the cultivation of rice was introduced 
into our own southern states from its planta- 
tions, for the information that peace has been 
concluded in Madagascar arouses further in- 
terest in its affairs. 

The right(?) of the French to invade Mada- 
gascar is simply a case of the wolf and the 
lamb. The Hovas ceded to France a protec- 
torate over their foreign relations some years 
ago, and in a treaty between Great Britain, 
France and Madagascar, this protectorate was 
recognized by England, and when France 
found it to her interest to pick a quarrel with 
the Hovas, and claim what the government 
of Madagascar asserted to be more than this 
treaty had yielded, the Hovas at first hoped 
that England would interfere. The English 
Foreign Office, however, did not interfere, 
though doubtless disliking to remain passive 
while France helped herself to so large a piece 
of property, especially since she recognized, as 
did all the world, the injustice of the French 
claim and the righteousness of the Hovas’ 
cause. Still, England has already so many 
causes of quarrel with France that she is glad 
to avoid friction whenever it is possible, and if 
the occupation and administration of Mada- 
gascar would only keep French funds and 
French colonists busy in that quarter, and 
out of the debatable ground in western Africa, 
nothing would please England better, 

The island is so full of malaria as to be 
pestilential to white men, and the French army 
suffered more from fever than from the 
attacks of the enemy. It has taken many 
months to subdue the Hovas, and with con- 
stant dread of an insurrection in the future, it 
will be a most difficult matter to establish and 
maintain the rigorous protectorate at which 
the French Government aims. The war has 
been extremely costly, and it has been carried 
on in so slow and cautious a manner as to 
greatly surprise on lookers. Why the French, 
proverbially dashing and brave, have needed 
so much time to subdue an uncivilized country 
like Madagascar, has been hard to understand, 
even when the demoralizing malaria has been 
taken into consideration. It should be borne 
in mind that the expedition was undertaken last 
year principally as a piece of Jingoism, to divert 
the attention of the French people from rail- 
road scandals and general mismanagement at 
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home by giving them a field of glory to 
watch abroad, 

General Duchesne was probably well aware 
of what was expected of him, and determined 
that there should be absolutely no reverses to 
report. For this reason every step was most 
deliberately taken, and the news sent home 
so carefully revised, that a caricature in one of 
the Parisian newspapers suggested the belief 
that not even the Government was informed 
of the actual state of affairs, by picturing Presi- 
dent Faure as consulting a somnambulist to 
discover what might be happening in Mada- 
gascar. 

Six weeks ago the wisdom of his plan of 
action seemed doubtful, for though the ulti- 
mate success of the French was assured, it 
seemed probable that the struggle might be 
indefinitely prolonged. If the Hovas had 
deserted their capital, Antananarivo, and 
retired to the sacred city of Imerina, taking 
the whole framework of government with 
them, General Duchesne would simply have 
found his objective point changed, and practi- 
cally nothing gained, and a guerilla warfare on 
his hands. Meadwhile, the Radicals at home 
would have continued to embarrass the Gov- 
ernment by questions as to the advisability of 
the whole campaign, and by investigating the 
methods by which its expenses would be met. 
But the war is over, and General Zurlinden, 
the Minister of War, has been informed that 
the Hovas submitted on the 31st of Septem- 
ber, and now all France is glorifying the army, 
and for the moment all the French are of one 
mind. 

In many quarters there has been considerable 
sympathy expressed for Queen Ranavalona 111. 
for being obliged by the constitution of her 
country to marry her prime minister, and now 
that she 1s to be permitted to retain her throne 
while her husband is banished, the observer is 
inclined to believe that the scales of justice do 
hang exactly even. There is more than 
poetic justice in this condition of affairs, how- 
ever, as the real government of the island has 
for a long time been lodged in the hands of 
this same prime minister, Rainilarivony by 
name. He has been a cruel old despot, and 
divorced his wife to marry the former queen. 
‘¢ When she turned her royal back,’’ which is 
the Malagasy way of saying ‘when she died,”’ 
he contrived to place the present queen upon the 
throne, to the exclusion of the rightful heir, 
her older sister. He may have believed that 
the younger princess would make the better 
queen, or the fact that he must marry her may 
have influenced his politics. His rule has 
been harsh and cruel in the extreme, and any 
change in government will probably be for the 
good of the people. 

In spite of malaria, the conquest of the 
French is by no means worthless, and as 
Madagascar contains more square miles than 
France itself, a large part of it is doubtless 
healthful. Many valuable minerals, gold, 
and some precious stones are found there, and 
all tropical plants flourish, of course. The 
English are well aware of the value of the 
French acquisition, and count it as a heavy 
weight on the other side of the scale in which 
African property is being weighed. 

The relations of France and England are 
more strained in Africa than anywhere else. 
In Asia and in Europe much smoke arises 
from time to time from very little fire, but 
where French and English possessions border 
on each other in that vast new land, there 
comes a conflict of interests which may pre- 
cipitate the long-predicted European war. 
France has never forgiven herself for allowing 
England to gain sole control of Egvpt, nor 
has she forgiven England for out-generaling 
her there. Since Sir Edward Grey’s speech 
in the House of Commons last spring, so 
strongly presenting in the name of Lord Rose- 
berry’s government the claim of England to 
all that part of the Nile Valley not under the 
dominion of Egypt, there has been no doubt 
possible as to England’s position, and M. 
Hamtaux, in his reply in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, as clearly stated that France 
did not recognize this claim. But in all these 
questions possession is nine points of the. law, 
and if the English carry out their plans of 
pressing down the river from the great lakes 
of the interior, and simultaneously advance up 
the river from Egypt, they may make their 
theoretical ownership an actual one. 

They must do this or-France will cut the 





great waterway in two by advancing upon 
from her possessions on the Congo, and in that 
case she would have Egypt at her merc 
since she would control the water supply of 
that rainless country. The French dream 
of a great African Empire stretching acrc 
from the Red Sea tothe Altantic, dividing 
the English possessions in the south from 
those in the north ; but this dream will prob- 
ably never be realized, for-England has too 
much at stake to permit it. 

One of the most picturesque events in 
African history—which is the history of to- 
day—was the race for Borgu last summer. 
The English Niger Company claimed a cer- 
tain district as under their protection by virtue 
of a treaty with its native king. France 
asserted that another native prince was the 
true ruler of the disputed region, and started 
an expedition into the interior to find this 
second chief and take him and his realm 
under French protection. Captain Lugard 
was sent by the Niger Company to reach 
Borgu if possible before the French, and to 
make a new treaty with the king whom the 
French were seeking. For weeks the rival 
expeditions raced by different routes through 
the wilds of Africa, and Captain Lugard and 
his command reached the destination a day or 
two before his French rivals. By 1 test ac- 
counts, neither power had discovered another 
prince to whom the reins of government 
could be handed, that he might yield them to 
a superior Jehu on demand. 


VOGUE PORTRAIT 


Iss Mary Carolena Washington Bond, 
M whose portrait is given in this issue, 
is the daughter of Mr. L. Mont- 
gomery Bond and Frances Hammond Wash- 
ington, of Virginia. Her great-grandfather, 
George Steptoe Washington (nephew of 
George Washington) married Lucy Payne, 
sister of Dolly Payne, afterwards Mrs. James 
Madison. The young lady is therefore the 
great-great-grandniece of George Washing- 
ton and great-grandniece of Dolly Madison. 


A favorite gift to a newly married pair 
often consists of one ora pair of chafing dishes, 
and they may be purchased in several sizes, 
and in various metals. A stand and dish of 
copper, with ebony handles, the dish measur- 
ing eight and one-quarter inches in diameter, 
with a capacity of two pints, may be bought 
for $3.70. A larger size, holding three pints, 
costs $4.35. This style comes also in nickle- 
plate for the same prices, and the stands are 
of wrought iron, A handsome chafing dish 
has ornamental stand, nickle-plated, with 
copper or nickle dish furnisned with ebony 
handle and ebony knob on dish cover. There 
is also an inner dish of porcelain. It is of 
three-pint capacity, and may be had for $12. 

Other examples are more ornamental as to 
stand and dish cover, the former showing 
work in cast and wrought iron, with dish 
cover handsomely embellished in the same 
way. For these the prices asked for the three- 
pint size is from $20 to $40, according to 
ornamentation. 

The expense ofa silk lining is very trif- 
fling now when we find the shops full of pretty, 
all-silk fabrics offered for 30 and 35 cents per 
yard. Plaids, stripes and figures in all colors 
and combinations may be seen, and it is easy 
to find linings which will match as to the 
color or prettily contrast with the outside 
fabric. Old silk skirts make capital linings 
when they are not too shabby or cut. They 
should be carefully ripped, wiped off with 
alcohol and pressed. 

A lady who lives in an apartment, and who 
is forced to keep a steamer trunk in her bed- 
room to serve as a receptacle for dress bodices, 
has so arranged it that it makes a very pretty 
little low sofa, and is quite an attractive in- 
stead of an unsightly object among the pretty 
furnishings. 


A NEW WOMAN NOTE 


Mr. Gustav Kobbé sent the following 
note to the New York Sun: 

Perhaps the New Woman is not so very 
new after all. I rather think Joan of Arc, 
Constance of Acadia, Moll Pitcher, and the 
woman who planned the western rivers 


campaign during the Civil War, were 2!! 
women. 
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| IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


“Though lost to sight, to memory dear” 


ordinary soaps. 


is the motto for 


Ivory Soap is always in sight and is not wasting at the bot- 


tom of the tub. 
Tre Procter & Gamace Co., Cin’Ti. 





A BETTER COCKTAIL AT 





Warranted not to Crock 





and to withstand washing, perspi- 

ration, acids, etc., without change 

of color or loss of Strength. Can 
3 be had in silicias, percalines, 
} and satines, 


At all Dry Goods Stores. 
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SUGHT COUGH and HOARSENESs, 


CLEAR and STRENGTHEN THE vot 
Used by 25 
People of refinement for over 



















COCKTAILS 


oak MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 

WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 

TOM CIN, VERMOUTH 
AND YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors, and the mixing equal to 
the best cocktails served over any bar 
in the world. Being compounded in 
accurate proportions, they will always 
be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same material and 
proportions, the one which is aged 
must be better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made 
without any sweetening—dry and de- 
> licious. For sale on the Dining and 

»; Buffet Cars of the principal railroads 

y 6of the U.S, 

AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


n F. HEUBLEIN & BRA, Sole Proprietors, — 


39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn, 
20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 






DELICACY 
OF PERFUME. 


‘U.S. Agents, NO ROSIN. 
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KIDDER’S PAST ILLES ev re. 
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No burner or lamp is half 
so good with achimney that 
does not fit it and suit it. 
~ The “Index to Chim neys” 


tells. You get it by writing 


| Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
| 
| burgh, Pa—free. 
| Pearl glass, pearl top, 


HOME THAN IS SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD | 
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_______ | tough glass. 


No line in the world equals the New York 
Central in the comfort and speed of its trains 
and the beauty and variety of its scenery. 


In the opinion of a prominent English 
expert, the New York Central possesses the 
most perfect system of block signals in the 
world, 


834 hours, New York to Buffalo; 9% 
hours, New York to Niagara Falls; 24 
hours, New York to Chicago; 21 hours, 


New York to Cincinnati ; 293 hours, New 
York to St. Louis, via the New York 
Central. 


The most comfortable route to St. Louis 
is the New York Central. 


The best line to Cincinnati is the New 
| York Central, through Buffalo and Cleve- 


The direct line to Niagara Falls is the 
New York Central. 


Traveling by the New York Central, you 
start from the center of the city of New 
York, and reach the center of every impor- 
tant city in the country. 





LOWER PRICES. 
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GREAT WESTERN. 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of 


Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 


For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


STEUBEN Co., 





New York. 


The Most Per fect-Fitting Union Under- 


garment for 


Ladies and Men 


Giving Comfort and Freedom of Action. 


If your dealer does not keep them, send a twoe-cent stamp to 
us for Catalogue giving full information and samples of 


EVERY GARMENT MARKED WITH OUR NAME 


THE HOLMES CO. 


Retail Department, 49 Temple Place. 
Factory and Salesroom, 109 Kingston Street. 


BOSTON. 
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” Skirt Bindings 


on our dresses.” 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
tothe S.H. &M. Co. P O. Box 699,N Y City. 


+*+S.H.&.M,”’ Dress paeaypaeet the Best. 














Long, Medium and Shortwaists, sold at $1.00. $1.25, 
$1.50 and $2.00. If your dealer does not keep them 


write to 
R. & G., M'frs, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW STYLES. 





V ogue Binding Cases 
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| SEEN ON THE STAGE 


MR. BELASCO AND HEART OF MARYLAND 


R. David Belasco nearly combines in 
M himself the answer to one of the 
most difficult questions connected 

with the- stage—What is a successful dra- 
matist? Belasco. How to become a success- 
ful dramatist ? study Belasco ; and what he has 
done he himself tells us, Beginning as a call- 




















MRS. MADELINE LUCETTE RYLEY 


boy, the humblest position in the dramatic 
profession, he has successfully filled the parts 
of utilitarian, or actor of small parts ; respon- 
sibles, what the name implies ; and lines of 
business, such as first or second funny man, 
heavy man or villain; and character, neces- 
sitating the assumption of disguise, or getting 
away from one’s own personality. This im- 
plies rare practical knowledge of the stage. 

Lastly, he has been writing and adapting 
plays of every sort and kind for over fifteen 
years. Now he asks us to witness his Heart 
of Maryland, and say whether or not he is a 
dramatist. There can be but one reply from 
any honest critic—‘* Mr. Belasco, you are 
unquestionably a well-trained and_ skilful 
dramatist. You should, and will, write bet- 
ter than you do, if you would teach yourself 
to use words for the ear as skilfully as the late 
Robert Stevenson did for the eye, your equip- 
ment would seem to be complete.’’ 

Many of my relatives of the pen quarrel 
with Mr. Belasco, because they allege that 
the incidents of his play are reminiscent. 
Surely the premises of a man’s argument are 
more or less immaterial if his argument is 
good. The story of a man’s play may be 
fact, or fact perverted; or history, or history 
twisted, or borrowed—it .is treatment that 
proves a dramatists skill. ~ It is infamous to 
steal the treatment, the consecutiveness of 
incidents, the characters or language of an- 
other man’s work, but the history of the 
world, of life, belong surely to all that live, 
playmakers and fictionists included. Shake- 
speare and Moliére did something more than 
borrow plots. 

The possible attitude of human motives 
and the depths of human degredation have long 
ago been sounded ; originality in the twists 
and turns of human experiences are practically 
The utmost the fiction-maker 
or dramatist can hope for is such skill in 
treatment as gives an appearance of originality. 
This skill Mr. Belasco abundantly possesses. 

How very ordinary, for instance, sounds 
the story of Heart of Maryland in the follow- 
ing excerpt : 

“Its heart is, of course, the overmastering 
love of Maryland Calvert for Col. Alan 
Kendrick, an officer in the Union army, 
though a Southerner and the son of Gen. 
Hugh Kendrick, commanding the Confeder- 
ate forces. Lloyd Calvert, Maryland’s brother, 
a West Pointer, isa Union spy on the staff 
of Gen. Kendr'ck. Col. Fulton Tharpe is 
supposed to be in the secret service of the 
Union army wthin the Confederate ranks, 
though in fact he sympathizes with and 
works for the Confederacy, which establishes 


impossible. 


his identity as the principal villain of the 
play.”’ 

Yet it is quite impossible even for a time- 
worn sceptic to sit through the performance of 
Heart of Maryland and not be keenly inter- 
ested and mildly excited. This effect 1s 
reached not by novelty of incident, but by 
presentation thereof. Better than the play it- 
self is the stage management of its author. 
In these columns how often has attention been 
called to the fact that injustice has been done 
the author, that what the author intended to 
give the audience did not receive? Other 
People’s Money, Le Collier de la Reine, City 
of Pleasure and Mistress Betty, of this sea- 
son’s productions, all suffered most for want 
of that which has done so much for The 
Prisoner of Zenda and Heart of Maryland. 
As I have before remarked, the secret is, the 
audience must assist at the play, not contem- 
plate it. 

Thus, while witnessing Mr. Belasco’s play, 
there was interest and enjoyment. It was 
impossible to stop and think where such and 
such an incident had been last used; the au- 
thor put in a rattle of drums, a distant shot 
and a roll-call; the stage manager took care 
they were all delivered on the ‘‘ dead cue,”’ 
exactly as intended, and the result was the 
auditor was hurried along, he had to go with 
the play and postpone his thinking. This is 
exactly as it should be, but very rarely is. 
Applying the thinking process at the proper 
time, there is no harm in saying that Shenan- 
doah and Held by the Enemy are in the rem- 
iniscent foreground, and every war play ever 
heard of everywhere else ; but again I main- 
tain that one’s sense of entertainment is not 
one whit less keen. 

Having tried to give Mr. Belasco credit for 
his exceeding skill as a maker of plays and as a 
stage manager, let me pass on and conclude my 
panegyric by complimenting him on an achieve- 
ment and a new departure. His achievement is 
the making of an actress out of most unpromis- 
ing material. What Mr. Daly has done for Miss 
Rehan, Mr. Belasco has nearly succeeded in 
doing for Mrs. Leslie Carter. It would seem 
that Mrs, Carter, judging by past efforts, had 
nothing but a steady interest in histrionics 
and industry to help her in making a mark as 
an actress. Her work in the Heart of Mary- 
land is that of a skilful artist, who has learned 
in two years a complete mechanical emotional 
accoutre. It is safe to say that there is no 
contrivance of the actress in use to-day to 
produce certain sure effects on any average 
theatre attendant that Mrs. Carter has not 
now acquired, It is customary to say that an 
effective mannerism considerably in use by a 
certain individual is so-and-so’s ‘*trick.’’ 
Thus, a certain cooing tone of voiceis ** Bern- 
hard’s trick,’’ the sudden jump from a low, 
intense monotone delivery to the vibrant utter- 
ence of a single word—Windham trick. 
Some such are vastly effective, if not repeated, 
till they become mannerisms. If Mrs. Carter has 
not nearly every device of this kind in general 
use, the writer of these lines is very vastly mis- 
taken. Her acquisitions in this direction are 
beyond measure surprising, and derhonstrate 
tireless industry. But what of the brain that 
conceived such a plan? Can it be denied that 
it must be a brain far removed from the ordi- 
nary? It is Mr. Belasco’s! He built a 
part, built a play round it, and then manu- 
factured an actress exactly to fit the part he 
had built. 

The public will find in Mrs. Carter a fin- 
ished, admirable actress ; but if the truth is to 
be told, it is only Mr. Belasco’s acting with 
the organism of Mrs. Carter. Credit, then, 
for patient labor on one side; admiration for 
intellect on the other. That is the achieve- 
ment. 

The new departure is that Mr. Belasco is 
said to be his own manager now. If true, 
this is important. He is following Mr. 
‘Archibald Clavering Gunter’s lead in dis- 
pencing with the middleman. In Mr, Gun- 
ter’s case, it means that where a publisher 
would have given him 10 cents he has for 
years made in the neighborhood of 46! 
Where Mr. Belasco, author, would be making 
out of a success from three to six hundred 
dollars a week, Mr. Belasco, author and man- 
ager, would be clearing from a thousand to 
seventeen hundred dollars a week. If author 
Belasco is indeed his own manager, and other 
popular dramatists follow in his footsteps, the 


effect on gentlemen who own theatres with- 
out knowing anything about them on the 
‘other’ side of the curtain, can hardly be 
exaggerated, nor the importance over-empha- 
sized. 

For the acting in Heart of Maryland I have 
hardly anything but praise, and not nearly the 
space to dilate on it as it deserves. Mrs. 
Carter was wonderful, and how and why, has 
been already explained. Mr. Mordant was 
good, but stagy. Maurice Barrymore and Mr. 
Cyril Scott were quite the easiest and most 
natural in the cast, but their parts were easy. 
Still, le beau Maurice has never left a pleas- 
anter impression with onlookers than in Alan 
Kendrick. Mr. E. J. Morgan managed a very 
cranky sketch without a slip; the same may 
be said of Mr. Williams. These four char- 
acters were acted for all they were worth. 
Everyone else in the cast was good. Therein 
lays the charm of the whole—it was so nearly 
even. By far the most difficult part in the 
piece was in clever and reliable Mr. John 
Kellard’s hands instead of, perhaps equally 
clever, but totally unreliable, Mr. E. J. Hen- 
ley’s. Col. Thorp is the villain, and the 
author had colored him very highly indeed. 
The utmost discretion was necessary. Mr. 
Kellard was only once stagy, in a laugh ; and 
in his drunken scene his head was more in- 
toxicated than his legs or voice. I would take 
the liberty, too, of suggesting a pulling of 
himself together before his men, and the 
abandonment of his skimpy mufti in Act 11. 
Taken as a whole, his work was the most 
intellectual in the cast, and Mr. Belasco is 
certainly more beholden to him than any of 
the other men. The scenery, mountings and 
properties had to be somewhat elaborate, and 
were as complete and adequate as everything 
else that marked the production. 


NOTE 


The new departure in the evolution of the 
Farce Comedy has apparently set in from 
England. As we know it, here of late years 
a thin thread of story was interrupted at 
intervals with music of all kinds, which was 
usually a pro pos de bottes. The Gaiety Girl 
and The Shop Girl are the old farce comedy, 
but the introduced items of song, dance or 
contortion, either bear slightly, or are made to 
bear upon the plot by the dialogue. It is done 
more deftly than was the case years ago with the 
favorite tenor, who would only consent to enact 
a part in a musical comedy if he were permit- 
ted to introduce his favorite and most popular 
song in a certain scene. To increase difficul- 
ties, he insisted on accompanying himself on a 
piano-forte. Objection was raised that the 
scene he wished to enliven with music was a 
forest glade, and that even if a piane could 
be made to grow there at the beginning 
of the scence when the tenor would require it, 
it would have to disappear after, as a clear 
stage was necessary for the dramatic action at 
the end of the scene. But tenors were pretty 
powerful in those days. The gentleman had 
his way, and the dialogue of this particular 
portion of the play was somewhat thus: Al- 
fred (say) (solus): ‘*Ah me! I am basely 
deserted. (A grand piano with open key- 
board is pushed on by invisible hands from 
the wing during speech. ) Not a friend near. 
Yet I feel rescue will come, My heart is as 
full as ‘The Jolly Young Waterman’s ’ when 
he had to say ‘ farewell’ to his ‘trim-built 
wherry.”’ (Turns and sees piano.) Ab! what 
do I see ? Someone has left a piano in this deso- 
late wild. (Runs over and tries it ) A good 
one, too. I’ll while away the time by singing 
the dear old song.’’ (Frantic applause from 
audience who would swallow cheerfully any 
incongruity to hear their favorite song.) The 
sometime introduction of ‘* specialties *’ as they 
are called. Barnarto’s speciality is to swallow 
swords. Il Fuoco’s, to eat fire ; La Columbina, 
to do every kind of thing with p geons—was 
very nearly as crude as this. 

It is only fair, therefore, to say of such 
follies as The Gaiety Girl and The Shop Girl 
that they bear quite a semblance of consistency, 
and are put through with plenty of dash and 
vim. It is reported that The Shop Girl is 
very good, indeed, for those people who like 
such classes of entertainment. We are to 
have a chance at forming our own opinions, as 
the work is already underlined at Palmer’s, to 
follow Fleur-de-Lis. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Abbey's Theatre —Macbeth—The Lyons Mail. 

American Theatre—T he Great Diamond Robbery. 

Academy of Music—The Sporting Duchess. 

Broadway Theatre—His Excellency—Opera. 

Bijou—T he Widow Jones. 

Columbus—F or Fair Virginia. 

Daly’s Theatre—Hansel and Gretel. 

Empire Theatre—Christopher, Junior. 

Fifth Avenue Theatre—Ambition. 

Garrick Theatre—Leonardo. 

Garden Theatre—Cricket on the Hearth. 
Me Five Shillings. 

Germania Theatre—My New York. 

Grand Opera House—Charlie’s Aunt. 

Herald Square Theatre—Heart of Maryland 

Hoyt’s Theatre—The Gay Parisians. 

Harlem Opera House—Fleur-de-Lis. 

Irving Place —German Company. 

Lyceum Theatre— The Prisoner of Zenda 

Palmer's Theatre—The Shop Girl. 

People’s T heatre—Sins of the Night. 

Standard Theatre—The Capitol. 

Star Theatre— The Year One, 


Lend 


VAUDEVILLE 


Keith’s Union Square—12 A, M. to 10.30 P. M. 

Koster and Bial’s—8 Pp. mM. 

Proctor’s Pleasure Palace, Fifty-eighth Street — 
Noon to Midnight. 

Proctor’s Theatre, Twenty-third Street—11 A. M. 
toll P.M. 


LEONARDO 


R. Burgess’ libretto, while not bril- 

M liant, is respectable. The attempted 

fun is very thin, to be sure, but the 

lyrics are smooth and singable, and it is cause 

for rejoicing that the author has not overloaded 

his work with patter songs, where all the 

characters, standing in a row, try to be funny 

at once, to the utter confusion of the 
audience. 

Of Mr. Thorne’s music, what shall be said 
by a chronicler who wishes to be both just and 
kind? ‘To be just, he is bound to admit that 
the music, like that of many fin-de-siécle comic 
operas, is collated, not created; but, to be 
kind, he can truthfully assert that Mr. Thorne 
has done worthily in seeking to raise this class 
of entertainment from the bog into which it 
has fallen of late years, and restore it to a plane 
where it can be regarded with some equanim- 
ity by rational people. 

The hearer ‘is conscious, while listening to 
Leonardo, that both author and composer 
have put conscientious effort into their work, 
and though the general result may not be 
brilliant, it encourages the hope for something 
better in the future from the same source. 

Mr. Duff has secured an excellent company 
to interpret the new operetta. Miss Margue- 
rite Lemon, new to the stage, has a strong, reso- 
nant voice of very agreeable quality, while Miss 
Lucille Saunders, an English contralto with a 
sympathetic voice, charmed by her artistic and 
expressive rendering of the songs allotted to 
Lucretia. 

Of the men, the best singer is Mr. Smock, 
to whom was entrusted the part of Duke Lu- 
dovici. ‘The tenor, Mr. Devoll, has a voice 
of pleasant quality, but his delivery lacks in 
vigor and frankness, and his climaxes are not 
well reached. The fun in Leonardo is sup- 
plied by Miss Virginia Earle and Mr. J. H. 
Ryley, and it is paying them a very high com- 
pliment to say that they succeeded several 
times during the course of the opera in com- 
pelling genuine hearty laughter. 


MRS. BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


It is only a truly great artist who can make 
that unresponsive instrument, the piano, move 
an audience. This feat Mrs. Zeisler accom- 
plished last week, at her first concert given in 
connection with Mr. Damrosch’s Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The pianist faced a highly critical audience, 
which began by being judicial, and ended by 
being stormily enthusiastic. . 

Her selections for the concert in question 
were the Schumann, a Minor Concerto A 
Scherzo of Litolff’s amd the D Minor Concerto 
of Rubenstein. In these numbers Mrs. 
Zeisler displayed all the qualities of the 
great artist. She possesses as means to an 
end—a pair of hands which must rival the 
famous ones of Liszt, long, lithe and mus- 


cular. The piano is absolutely at the 
command of this woman, and she evi- 
dently has a passion for her instrument. 


There are combined in her, sentiment and 
delicacy, virile force and dramatic power. 
Before her well-nigh faultless techinque diffi- 
culties vanish, and all without any perceptible 
effort. : 
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THE CARE OF FUNDS 
BONDS 


[Forexplanation of purpose of this new depart- 

nent in Vogue see announcements on page ii.] 
Onds issued by railroad and other com- 
B panies are of several kinds as regards 
the security behind them, and there 
ire a number of classes of the different kinds. 
They are generally designated as either first or 
econd mortgage, consolidated mortgage, gen- 
eral mortgage, construction, divisional, land 
grant, income, convertible, debenture, im- 

provement, collateral trust and terminal. 

First mortgage bonds, as the name indicates, 
are secured by a first mortgage on certain spec- 
ified property, and the interest on such bonds 
has to be promptly met, or the company, by 
defaulting, precipitates a receivership. A 
receiver is a disinterested person appointed by 
a court in whose jurisdiction the property lies, 
to operate the road and care for its interests 
under direction of the court, for the protection 
of the security holders and other creditors. 
Pending reorganization, such officers are some- 
times authorized to issue receiver's certificates 
as a means of raising needed funds for preserv- 
ing the property, in which case they are gener- 
ally allowed to take precedence of the first 
mortgage bonds. Should the default in inter- 
est continue for some time, the trustee or 
other representative of the bondholders ‘is 
empowered under the terms of the mortgage 
to begin proceedings looking toward fore- 
closure. On account of there being a prior 
lien, that is, a security which must be fully 
satisfied before any other, they command 
higher prices than other issues, and are in 
higher favor with conservative investors. 

Second mortgage bonds are similar to first, 
except that they are subordinate to the former 
as regards security, as with real estate. 

Consolidated mortgage bonds are issued by 
some companies, and next to the first and sec- 
ond mortgage have priority as regards the as- 
sets of the company, if the mortgage so pro- 
vides, 

After a corporation has been in existence 
some years, it not infrequently happens that 
further large sums of money are required for 
the purchase of additional land, buildings or 
cars and locomotives, etc., and if the directors 
consider it best not to issue additional stock, 
another form of bond, called a general or 
‘*blanket’’ mortgage bond, is sometimes de- 
cided on, and, after such preceding issues as 
are described in the mortgage are taken care 
of as regards interest and principal at matur- 
ity, they rank next in order. 

Construction bonds are sometimes issued to 
assist in building new lines, although at pres- 
ent they are not very often heard of, as com- 
paratively few large roads have been built 
within the last few years. When issued, how- 
ever, they are entitled to rank with first mort- 
gages, and are therefore well regarded. 

Divisional bonds are generally secured by 
mortgage on a certain specified portion of a 
road, which may be in the middle or at either 
end, as stipulated therein. 

To aid in building some western and south- 
ern lines, the companies were given large tracts 

f land adjoining their line of road, as an in- 
jucement to build, and when such real estate 
; covered by or included in a mortgage, they 
ire called **land grant’’ bonds. Such bonds 
re usually redeemed by a ‘sinking fund’? at 
maturity or earlier. 

A sinking fund is generally arranged that 
the moneys received from the sale of such 
lands or a certain part of it be applied to pay- 
ig off the bonds secured thereby. About 
once a year a drawing takes place, i. e., the 
umbers of all the outstanding bonds are put 
ito some receptacle and a disinterested person 
raws out a number of tickets representing 

1e same number of bonds sufficient to exhaust 
the amount of money on hand for their re- 

‘mption, after which the holders of said 

ynds are notified by advertisement or other- 

ise that their bonds have been drawn for 
ayment and interest will cease on a specified 
ay. This process is repeated from time to 
t me until all are redeemed. 

To provide for the payment of first or 
s:cond mortgage bonds, the companies some- 
t.mes set aside either a specified sum, or per- 
| aps one per cent. of their net earnings each 
y-ary and this amount placed at interest is 
generally sufficient to pay off: such bonds at 
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maturity, if some of them are not drawn for 
payment from year to year in the way just 
described. First mortgage bonds with a sink- 
ing fund provision are considered first class 
when issued by companies in good standing. 

Equipment bonds are secured by mortgage 
on certain cars, or locomotives, or both, and 
are frequently taken care of by a sinking 
fund, or by paying off a certain amount of 
them each year until ali are paid, when the 
equipment becomes the property of the com- 
pany. ' 

The interest on income bonds is payable 
only if earned, so that such bonds are purely 
speculative, on account of the earnings ap- 
plicable to such payments, varying so widely 
in times of general prosperity and depression. 
In case of non-payment for. any one year or 
series of years, of course, the holder has no 
recourse to enforce payment. 

Convertible bonds are exchangable for stock 
or other securities at a fixed time, and deben- 
ture bonds are the same as the notes of a 
company in more easily negotiable form. 

Improvement bonds are another form of 
security, issued to pay for permanent better- 
ments and additions, and may or may not be 
secured by mortgage. 

Collateral trust bonds, though hardly ever 
twice exactly alike, are secured by a deposit 
of one or more other stocks and bonds, with 
a third person or corporation for the protec- 
tion of the holder. As the value of such col- 
lateral is often hard for most people to de- 
termine, this form of bond is not considered 
very desirable from an investment standpoint. 

Terminal bonds are issued to pay for land, 
buildings, etc., at the terminus of railroads in 
large cities, and are generally secured by mort- 
gage on such property. 

All such bonds, of whatever description, 
are issued by corporations for a large round 
amount to a trust company or individual as 
trustee, to respresent which negotiable bonds 
for $100, $200, $500, $1000 or $10,000 are 
issued, the holders of which all stand on an 
equal footing as far as security is concerned. 

In addition to enforcing the security for 
the payment of bonds in default, trustees are 
supposed to protect the interests of bondholders 
by seeing that the money raised by selling the 
bonds is used strictly for the purposes for 
which the bonds were sold. If the money 
should be diverted to other uses, the value of 
the bonds would become impaired. 

It is customary to issue bonds in coupon or 
registered form. In the one, each coupon 
represents an interest payment, and is cut off 
by the holder when due. In the other the 
interest is sent by check to the owner. The 
registered form is preferred by most persons as 
being not so easily negotiable in case the bond 
is lost, is stolen, or gets into the possession of 
a fraudulent holder. 

THE SPORTSWOMAN AND. HER 
SPORTS 


BY THE MARQUISE DE _SOURDY 


Hirty years ago there were but very few 
sports in which women were partici- 
pants, riding and hunting being about 

the only ones in which they took the slightest 
interest. They feared rowing as being preju- 
dicial to the beauty of the hands, and fishing 
to that of the complexion, and the occasional 
fair ones who ‘‘ went with the guns’’ during 
the shooting season were considered decidedly 
fast and deserving of stern reproof! I re- 
member when I was a little child hearing the 
ladies belonging to my family blaming with 
withering severity the doings of the celebrated 
Marquise de Contades, who delighted in driv- 
ing four, nay, even five-in-hand, and the 
Duchess d’Uzes in those days was at the out- 
set of her brilliant career in the hunting field, 
was looked at decidedly askance ! 

‘*Mais nous avons changé tout cela,’’ and 
to-day there is no sport in which our sex does 
not join. We ride, we wheel, we fish, we 
row, we sail our own yachts; we hunt and 
shoot, and play tennis and golf; we climb 
mountains, we go in for elaborate gymnastics, 
fencing, racing, running, walking, etc., etc., 
the result of all this activity being that we 
have become as proud of our muscles and 
nerve as our dear mothers and grandmothers 
used to be of their delicate constitutions, their 
‘‘ migraines,’’ their ‘‘vapeurs’’ and their 
lanquishing ethereal weakness, which were 
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Pronounced so sweetly feminine and so very 
winning by men in general ! 

Now, there are two things which I equally 
abhor, the one is the babyish, soft, clinging 
woman, who goes into hysterics at the sight 
of an innocent, velvety little caterpillar crawl- 
ing out of a rose, and who always manages to 
adopt the réle of worshipped idol, liable to be 
destroyed by the slightest breath of harsh 
wind ; the other is the masculine virago, who 
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considers herself the superior of man in every 
single respect, and who succeeds in rendering 
herself an object of loathing, both to the 
sterner and to the weaker sex, for she be- 
longs to neither ! 

The Hotel d'lena, Paris, in a quiet, accessible 
location, is adapted for refined travelers who seek 
home comforts. Elevator, electric bells, etc. F. 
Schofield, Proprietor. 
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Persian, Mink, Sealskin, and 
Crown Sable Garments. 
Tueatre ano Casniace Wraps, Cuorn Daovine- 
Coats, Fur-uneo ano Trimmen, 


A rich variety of exclusive things in 
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of Fashion. 
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Winter Fashion Notes. 


LL skirts, silks as well, must have an 
interlining that reaches to the waist 
at the back and sides, and as far as 

to the knee in front. For this purpose 
nothing equals Hair Cloth Crinoline, since, 
after it is properly shrunk, it is not affected 
by dampness. The best lining stores in 
the cities now are selling Hair Cloth ready 
shrunk, so it is well to ask about that in 
purchasing. If not shrunk, be’ sure that 
the dressmaker does this properly, since 
without this the use of different materials 
in dresses which are likely to be affected by 
snow and dampness would 
show from two materials put together 
shrinking differently. 

From inherent elasticity hair springs 
into its original outlines so soon as pressure 
is removed, and its permanency as against 
the fibre imitations, which oftentimes after 
wetting will roll up and be utterly useless, 
is very marked;—in fact, Hair Cloth Crin- 
oline can have no imitation. 

An apt illustration of its permanency 
can be found in a lady’s frizzes; even 
though compressed artificially they spring 
out immediately when released from curl 
papers, rubbers and the like. 

Hair Cloth cannot cut through if the 
edges be properly turned and bound. It 
you are in doubt at any time regarding 
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Hair Cloth or its imitations apply a match; 


if it is hair it will only singe, while imitations will flame. 
cotton will snap with a small strain. 

The matter of weight is also an important factor in 
any weather, for the usual quantity of Hair Cloth Crin- 
oline for a dress will only weigh about 12 ounces, and 
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Another test: hair is elastic, while fibre and 


some varieties considerably less than that. 

The different varieties named below should be carried 
by all dealers, both in gray, black and white. 

We do not sell at retail, but if you cannot procure 
what you want at your store, write the American Hai 
Criotx Company, Pawtucket, R. I., and we will post you 
where you can be supplied. 


For Skirts, ask for 10/4, 14/4, 10/§, 200/4, 98/3. 
For Sleeves, ask for 84/3, 146/3, 170/3. 200/4. 

































What I do like, however, is the woman 
who knows how to show pluck and determi- 
nation when these qualities are needed, who 
seeks health and prolonged youth in a free, 
out-of-door life, but still, who is so thoroughly 
feminine, that even when indulging in the 
manliest of sports, she knows the secret of 
preserving all the privileges belonging to our 
order as wives and mothers, and that of steer- 
ing clear from all manner of coarseness and 
vulgarity. 

In saying this I by no means desire to en- 
courage the really timid woman who hunts, 
or shoots, or sails, only because it is the fash- 
ion to do so, and who consequently is a heavy 
burden to her male companions ; her continual 
screams of terror and appeals for help ren- 
dering her presence among them a bane and a 
constant source of irritation. No, no. If 
we cannot take our fair share of danger and 
fatigue under such circumstances, let us, for 
pity’s sake, stay at home and occupy our lei- 
sure hours with some of those little horrors 
manufactured with Berlin wool and a crochet- 
needle, or colored beads and canvas, which 
were the delight of our ancestresses. 

Among the imperial and royal ladies of 
Europe there are comparatively a large number 
who are real, genuine sportswomen in the 
full sense of the term, and who pride them- 
selves more on their achievements in that line 
than‘on the crowns which adorn their brow. 
For instance—a tout seigneur tout honneur— 
the Empress of Austria is the most brilliant 
example of this kind which it has been my 
good luck to know. Apart from her extraor- 
dinary gifts as an equestrienne, she is a thor- 
ough-going feminine Nimrod, and she is 
famed as being the most successful and fear- 
less huntress of chamois on record. There 
does not exist another woman who possesses 
so complete a collection of gemsbok beards— 
the trophy of these perilous and difficult chases 
—as does the beautiful Austrian Empress. 
An intrepid mountaineer, Elizabeth loves the 
well-nigh inaccessible mountains of ‘Tyrol 
and Upper-Austria above all things. I 
remember with delight how we used to climb 
together the grassy slopes and the steep, rocky 
precipices of these Alpine giants, the Empress 
shod in the ordinary mountaineer’s fashion, 
with heavy spiked boots, and insisting on car- 
rying her gun, saying, when implored by the 
gentlemen of the party, or by the hunters on 
duty, to relinquish to them this altogether too 
embarrassing load, that ** there could be no 
true fun if everything was made so smooth 
for us ladies.’’ 

In those days her slender limbs were as 
strong as steel, and she could keep on climb- 
ing and standing on the narrow ledges of 
granite from whence the chamois are most 
easily shot, as they scamper from peak to 
peak, longer than anyone else of her party. 
She shot marvelously well, too, and so great 
was her skill that I have often heard the 
Jaegers about us forget all question of eti- 
quette, and give vent to a loud hurrah, as 
some particularly difficult feat of long-distance 
shooting was accomplished by their beloved 
Kaiserin. 

Her favorite daughter, Archduchess Valérie, 
who is now married to her cousin, Archduke 
Francis Salvator, has inherited all her lovely 
mother's love for sport. Although by no 
means as beautiful as the Empress, still she 
possesses the same slender, supple, graceful 
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figure, and the same amount of physical 
strength, concealed by a delicate, almost ethe- 
real, exterior. She, too, delights in sojourning 
among the high summits of the Upper-Aus- 
trian mountains, antl neither the cold nor the 
rain, nor even the snow, has ever prevented 
her from climbing about, alpenstock in hand, 
making her way over gigantic boulders, and 
breathing with delight the icy blasts from the 
frozen and dizzy hights above her. She swims 
like an otter, and it does one2s heart good to 
watch her when fencing. She was taught 
this latter accomplishment by an old corporal 
of cavalry, whom the Emperor held in great 
esteem for his bravery and unexcelled skill 
with sword and foil, and it was a pretty spec- 
tacle to see her, when only ten years old, clad 
in a costume de salle of white untanned 
leather, jumping and falling back opposite the 
old warrior with all the assurance of a veteran 
of the salle d’armes. , 

Crown Princess Stéphanie of Austria, 
anxious to emulate her mother-in-law and 
sister-in-law, has attempted some climbing, 
and has been often seen carrying a gun, but 
her efforts have not met with much success, 
for although reckless in some cases, she is not 
gifted with that true coolness of head and 
steady unswerving courage, which characterize 
the true sportswoman. She is continually 
having her picture taken in mountaineering 
dress, in a riding habit, or in other equally 
fetching and admirably constructed costumes. 
But these portraits are her only trophies, and 
are very likely to remain so forever. This is 
all the more surprising, as her mother, the 
Queen of the Belgians, is celebrated through- 
out Europe for her superior knowledge and 
management of horses ; indeed, Queen Marie- 
Henriette is one of the best four-in-hand 
drivers belonging to our sex in the width and 
breadth of the civilized world. 

The Dowager Empress of Russia, was a 
few years ago extremely fond of bear and 
wolf hunting, and, moreover, she is an excel- 
lent swimmer, a very good shot and a fearless 
rider. The altogether astounding fashion in 
which the Czarina has preserved her good 
looks through so much suffering and sorrow 
is to be attributed, as is the case with the 
Empress of Austria, to the love of sport and 
outdoor life displayed with equal enthusiasm 
by these two imperial ladies. I forgot to say 
that both of them are alert and singularly 
fast skaters, and that it was quite a poem to 
see either of them gliding along the icy sur- 
face of the Neva or Danube, with that easy, 
flexible, graceful motion which belongs only 
to perfectly proportioned women. 

The charming Queen Regent of Spain is a 
swimmer of great power and skill, and this 
summer she took a special delight in teaching 
her son, the tiny king, to move about as 
freely in the water as he does on land. The 
youthful monarch soon showed an alert dis- 
position to emulate his mother ; for he is a 
remarkably plucky and daring lad, and, more- 
over, there exists such an adoration between 
mother and child that whatever Christina 
does is as much as possible imitated by her 
** Bubi’’—this being the endearing Austrian 
name given to him by the Queen. The lat- 
ter is also a beautiful rider, and drives her four 
ponies in the neighborhood of her Castle of 
Miramar, at San Sebastian, with a most mas- 
terly hand. 

Another remarkable swimmer is 


Pia, 


_of “The Popular Shop” 





Dowager Queen of Portugal, who has rescued 
several lives at the peril of her own in the 
stormy waters of the Golfe de Gascogne, and 
who proudly wears beside her many royal and 
imperial orders and decorations two medals 
given to her for ‘‘sauvetage’’ (life saving). 
Her daughter-in-law, Queen Amelie of Portu- 
gal, is sometimes nicknamed the Mermaid, 
for she is quite as much at her ease in the 
water as a real ‘* Nixie’? would be! A per- 
fect horsewoman like her mother, the Comtesse 
de Paris, and her sister, the young Duchess of 
Aosta, she has, according to Court rumors, 
often descended into the arena when bull- 
fights were going on, accompanied by no less 
a personage than her mother, both ladies 
managing their horses with unequalled dex- 
terity, and undertaking the difficult part of 
picadors ! 

I need hardly add that these exhibitions of 
royal talent were given only in the private 
arena which the King of Portugal, who him- 
self is an accomplished Toreador, has caused to 
be built for himself and his friends near his 
palace. The Comtesse de Paris is also cele- 
brated for her unerring aim with gun, rifle 
or pistol, while the Duchesse d’ Aoste not only 
almost equals her in this respect, but is also as 
good a four-in-hand driver as the Duchesse 
d’ Uzes. 


MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


O much thought and service are given to 
S those who are graduated from the nur- 
sery and the school-room and are in 
reality capable of thinking for themselves, that 
it does not seem quite fair to ignore the em- 
bryo belles and beaux when the march of pro- 
gression includes their adornment and comfort 
as well, and particularly as they still are 
untrained and incapable of doing much for 
themselves. 

A dainty little bit of feminine humanity 
recently seen, prepared by her up-to-date 
mamma for her appearance in the school- 
room, greatly impressed me because of her 
fitting, neat and pleasing appearance. Her 
little gown of cashmere (and her mother told 
me she had one also of blue and one of green 
with which to alternate) was simply made, 
but with the ‘‘air’’ of one of greater impor- 
tance. Instead of its being cut out in the 
neck to permit the appearance of the conven- 
tional guimpe, it was made with a yoke, 
likewise of the cashmere, to admit the wear- 
ing of a quite deep collar, as it were; cut 
square back and front, made of India muslin 
or Victoria lawn. This collar was daintily 
feather-stitched, and several entre-deux of fine 
embroidery made their appearance horizon- 
tally; a deep embroidered ruffle accentuated 
the square lines and made a becoming finish 
over the large puffed cashmere sleeves; a narrow 
edging finished the neck. This has the same 
effect as the guimpe, but greater advantages. 
It is more easily made and laundered, as it 
requires very little fitting and it preserves its 
immaculate whiteness much longer—not 
having sleeves, which are the first to become 
soiled and worn. The variety belonging to 
this particular jeunne fille was practically limit- 
less, introducing as they did many varieties 
of lace embroidery, fine hand-made tucks and 
fancy stitches, 

A deep golf cape and hood of heavy brown 
cloth lined with a bright plaid silk was worn 
over an undergarment, like a mackintosh, but 


with the addition of sleeves, and extended t) 
the tops of her shoes; this was provide 
with pockets, and was perfectly adapted to a 
kinds of weather, being made detachable 
Her hat of brown felt was brightened wit 
fashionable-looking bows of ribbon, combin 
ing several shades of the predominating colc 
of the plaid lining, and black coque feathers 

This same little maid came out of the dear- 
est nursery—leaving younger claimants to th 
name behind her—that is indeed worthy of « 
description. 

The third floor of this menage was given 
over to these young autocrats and their atten 
dants. The ‘* Brownies’’ divided the hono 
of decoration with the not less distinguished 
personages of history, also the heroes ot 
Mother Goose and the beauties of Kat 
Greenaway’s creations. 

The day nursery was furnished in light 
blue and white. The floor, covered with 
light blue denim which is washable, dur- 
able and so inexpensive that it can be replaced 
each autumn, was relieved with a few Chi- 
nese rugs (white and blue). The side walls 
were painted (light blue) that they could be 
washed, and the frieze consisted of a proces- 
sion of these long-frocked poke-bonneted little 
women of Kate Greenaway’s, in groups, some 
dancing, others gathering flowers, while some 
were in seemingly serious conclave. 

The furniture was of wicker ware, save for 
the couch, which was upholstered in crétonne 
and proved to be a receptacle as well for the 
many frocks required to keep these little peo- 
ple in order. The chair cushions were like- 
wise of crétonne, but the drapery at the 
windows, the mantel and the table cover were 
of denim, trimmed with white tasseled fringe 
and fancy braid. A chiffonniere and clothes 
rack in white enameled wood were easily re- 
stored to their pristine freshness, which 
thought dominated all others in the furnish- 
ing. Sun streamed into this apartment and 
was somewhat screened by sash curtains of 
dotted muslin, edged with wide and full 
ruffles of lace, and crossed each other much 
more than half at the top. 

Pictures, photographs of many of the cele- 
brated Madonnas, framed in white, decorate 
the walls, and the same old-fashioned little 
women in the frieze composed the subject 
for the embroidery on the necessary linens. 
The night nursery was quite a contrast, being 
done in shades of brown and yellow, and 
dedicated to the ‘* Brownies’’ as they formed 
the motif in the furnishings. The carpet, 
the frieze and the bed spreads introduced the 
antics of these tunny little men. Each little 
brass bed was curtained with yellowish lace, 
and spreads were composed of ‘* Brownie ”’ 
silk squares, joined together with lace insert- 
ing, and the whole edged around with lace. 

The bath was like 4 la Mother Goose, so 
that the whole history of this celebrated dame 
was herein illustrated, and must have diverted 
many a discordant situation into one of inter- 
est and consequent harmony. 


‘*] am determined that my nephew shall 
be genuinely sorry for my death,’ said old 
Mr. Dingbatts to his lawyer. 

** Yes ?’” was the tenative reply. 

‘* He gets $1,000 a year from me now, as 
an allowance, but I want my will made so as 
to leave everything to charitable objects.’’ 





ARE NOT 


TO BE HAD ELSEWHERE. 





LONDON FURNITURE, 





To Those who wish Upholstery Fabrics. 
of Good Style at Moderate Cost 


JOSEPH P, McHUGH & CO. 


OFFER THEIR FALL IMPORTATIONS 


of inexpensive things, artistic in effect; on easy view in | 
connection with unique English Furniture of characteristic 
design. 


gas” Personal inspection is cordially invited. 


42d ST. WEST, | At the Sign of 


at 6th AVE, 


ge” Wall Papers and “ Liberty’ Fabrics— 


Carriage free to all parts of the States. 


(TRADEMARKS REG'D.) 


‘“* THE POPULAR SHOP.” 

ges” Measurements for stuffs to be used on furniture or 
for hangings, instructions to upholsterers, etc., are | 
without charge to patrons of the Fabric Department. 


| 42d ST. W., at sth AVE. 


For the Inexpensive Decoration ot 
The Town House for the Season. 
THE NEW FOREIGN WALL PAPERS 
of the Proper Sort to Suit 
Modish Ideas of Furnishing 
ARE NOW 
IN READINESS FOR PERSONAL INSPECTION 
J. P. McHUGH & CO. At the Sign of 
* THE POPULAR SHOP.’ 
BGS” Measurements, color schemes, and instructions to | 
painters are without cost to patrons of the Wall Paper 
Department. 
Bee” Wall papers and “ Liberty’’ Fabrics— 


Carriage free to all parts of the States. 
(TRADEMARKS REGD.) 


High-backed Settles, Occasional Tables, 
Dickens Wing Chairs, Folding Draught Screens, 
COLONIAL FURNITURE. 
Blue and White Dressers, 
** Nieu Amsterdam "’ Pipe Racks, 
Holland Platter Racks. 
EASTERN FURNITURE. 
Canton Cane Chairs, | Persian Tabourets, 
Yokohama Tables, East Indian Octagons. 
BLUE DELFTWARE. 
** Nieuw Amsterdam’’ American Plates, 
The ** Washington Headquarters" Set, 
Dutch Fireplace Tiles, and Tea Sets, 
Mugs and Jugs, and Candlesticks, 


(Trademarks Regd.) 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO., 
NEW-YORK. 


Cosy Corners, | Cashioned Wicker Chairs, 


Forest Green Chairs, 
Boston Tea Tables, 
Dutch Oak Settles, 





42D ST. W. 
AT 5TH AVE. 
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SPECIAL NOTE 
Readers are requested to note that tickets, 
ards of invitations, intimations and any other 


d for publication Thurs- 


mmunications intende 
day, should reach Vogue, 154 Fifth Aveuue, 


not later than Monday morning. 


Comutsble AA a 


Ladies’ Cloths. 


Plain Dress Cloths, new colorings, 
Plain and Illuminated Serges, 
Whipcords, Homespuns, 
Meltons, Tweeds. 


Bicycle and Golf Suitings. 
Heavy Double Faced Scotch Plaid. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S  CLOAKINGS. 


— 


Tlen’s Wear. 


English, Scotch and Irish 
Suitings and Trouserings. 


OVERCOATINGS. 
Meltons, Covert Cloths, 


Kerseys. 


Beavers, 


Broadway As 9th a. 


NEW YORK. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PATRICIA 


A SEQUEL TO 


“Two Bad 
Brown Eyes.” 


” 


‘* Patricia,’ the long-looked-for book by the 
famous and interesting authoress, Marie St. Felix, 
author of ** A Little Game with Destiny,” is bound 
to have one of the largest sales of any paper novel 
that has been put on the market for some years, 


Price, Paper Cover, 50 Cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent post-paid, 
upon receipt of price, by 


The Merriam Company, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
Vo. 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Ruine + Vioets 


(Name Registered.) 
THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


Wonderfully true to nature 
and ‘more lasting than an 
other scent of its name. 
er par ‘excellence. 

All the rage in Europe at 
the present time. 


Be sure that you get the 
“Ho. 4711 Rhine Violets” 
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Approved by highest 
medical authorities as a 
Perfect Sanatory Toilet 
Preparation for infants 
and adults, Positively | 
relieves Prickly Heat,( | 
Nettle Rash, Chafed) | 
Skin, Sunburn, etc. Re-) | 
moves Blotches, Pimpies and Tan, makes the skin 
smooth and healthy. Delightful after shaving. Dec-( | 
orated Tin Box, Sprinkler fop Sold by Druggists or 
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ailed for c ( 
| FREE | mi 2s cats. Name this paper.) 


Sample by mail. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
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| price of shoes. 





Defender 


LATEST SHAPE. 


-FrenchCalf Skin 


Hand-Made. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


100 Styles in Stock 





A good thing to think about: 





There has been considerable talk by some 
unreliable shoe-dealers about the great ad- 
vance in leather forcing them to raise the 
This sort of thing is rubbish. 
The slight advance in leather (less than one 


per cent.) does not aftect the selling price of 


our shoes. The price is the same—$3. 
The quality, fit and style are better than 
ever before. We are doing a straight 
business. We have but one price— 
a price that gives the wearer more 
for his money than he can get else- 
where in the world. Our shoes are su- 
perior in every respect to any other $3.50 
shoe manufactured, and equal to any $5 
shoe. We guarantee every pair to be just as 


represented, or money refunded. 


_KARL’S name on a shoe 


is a GUARANTEE. 


Mention Vogue when writing tor free 


CATALOGUE, with Rules for 


Self-measurement. 


M. S. KARL, 


84 and 123 Nassau St., 
NEW YORK. 


NO BRANCH STORES, 































































“THE CENTURY stands at the bead of the world’s periodicals, and its leadership in 
ideas, interest, and merit was never more positive than it is to-day.”’ 


From a recent notice in the Baltimore American. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


With the number for November, 1895, celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary with a number of great beauty 


and interest, beginning the use of new paper and a new font of type. 


In this issue are first chapters of 


The New Novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 


”? 


the famous author of “ Robert Elsmere,’ “ Marcella,” etc., all serial 
rights in which for America and England have been secured by 
THE CENTURY. The scene of the story, upon which Mrs. Ward 
has been engaged for the past two years, is laid in the England 
of to-day, the world to which the readers will be introduced bein 

partly industrial and partly that of the English country house. It wil 
be the leading feature in fiction for the coming twelve months, other 
and shorter novels being contributed by W. D. Howells, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, Mary Hallock Foote, and Amelia E. 
Barr. There will be also contributions from Mark Twain and 
Rudyard Kipling (the latter furnishing to the Christmas Cren- 
TURY one of the most powerful stories he has ever written); a series 
of articles on the great naval engagements of Nelson, by Captain 
Alfred T. Mahan, author of “ Influence of Sea Power upon His- 





THE 
NOVEMBER 
CENTURY 
ISTHE | The November Century 
ANNIVERSARY contains first chapters of Mrs. Ward's novel, ‘‘ Sir 
NUMBER George Tressady,” a superb frontispiece from Ti- 
tian, engraved by Cole, contributions from Bret 











Harte, W. D. Howells, the Hon. James Bryce, the 
painter Vibert, the ie of the new part of the Napoleon Life, an 
article on ‘‘Issues of 1896," the Republican view by Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt, the Democratic view by Ex-Gov. Russell, of Massachusetts, etc. 


The subscription price of THz CENTURY is $4.00 a year. 


tory’’; three brilliant articles on Rome, contributed by Marion 
Crawford, and superbly illustrated by Castaigne, who made the 
famous World’s Fair pictures in THE CENTURY; a series of articles 
by George Kennan, author of “Siberia and the Exile System,” 
on the Mountains and the Mountaineers of the Eastern Caucasus, 
describing a little-known people; articles by Henry M. Stanley 
and E. J. Glave on Altice; aseries of papers on “The Adminis- 


| tration of the Cities of the United States,” by Dr. Albert Shaw. 


| tributions, now in preparation, will be announced later. 


THE CENTURY will also contain during the year a great number of 
papers on art subjects, richly illustrated. Many of its important con- 
The leading 
historical feature will continue to be Professor Sloane’s “ Life of Na- 
poleon,”’ which with November reaches the establishment of the Em- 
pire and begins the story of 


NAPOLEON I., EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 


This biography is considered “A masterpiece of historical literature”; “The best biography of the great Frenchman yet 
issued”; “The ablest of all histories of this remarkable character”; “A tremendous popular success”; ‘ The literary 
event of the season”; “The most notable life of Napoleon that has appeared in half a century.” 


The December Century, 


the Christmas Number, will contain twelve reproductions of Tissot’s 
marvelous paintings of the Life of Christ, Kipling’s complete novelette, 
‘*The Brushwood Boy,” a Christmas story by Frank R. Stockton, the 
opening chapters of the novel ‘‘ Tom Grogan," by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
articles by Jacob Riis, author of ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives,’’ and by 
Benjamin Kidd, author of ‘‘ Social Evolution,” the second instalment of 
Mrs. Ward's novel, brilliant chapters in the Napoleon Life, etc. 

For $5.00 new subscribers can have a year’s subscription beginning with 


TWO Y EA RS November, 1895, and all the numbers of the past year from November, 1894, the beginning of Professor Sloane’s great Life of Napoleon. 


FOR $5.00 


All dealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be made by check, draft, postal or express order, or in registered letter to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





THE CENTURY CO.’S LATEST BOOKS. 








Old Dutch and Flemish Masters. | 
Exquisite engravings by Timothy Cole, | 


with text by Professor John C.Van Dyke 
and by theengraver. Superroyal octavo, 
192 pages, $7.50. Two limited editions: 
one of 45 copies ($50) and one of 65 copies 
($25). Particulars on request. 


Electricity for Everybody. Awork 
covering the whole field of electricity, and 
written in a popular style to explain it in 
all its branches to the unscientific public. 
By Philip Atkinson. 12mo, 240 pages, 
100 illustrations, $1.50. 


Life in the Tuileries under the 
Second Empire. By Anna L. Bick- 
nell, who for fine years resided in the 
Tuileries with a family of the Court of 
Napoleon. 8vo, 279 pages, richly illus- 
trated, $2.25. 


Kitwyk Stories. Delightful stories 


| raphy. 


of village life in Holland by Anna Eich- | 


berg King. 8vo, 320 pages, $1.50. 


Washington in Lincoln’s Time. 
By Noah Brooks. Recollections and 
characteristic stories of Lincoln and other 
statesmen and politicians in the days of the 
Civil War. 12mo, 328 pages, $1.25. 


| Stories. 8vo, 350 pages, illustrated, $1.50. | 


| the most famous biography of modern | 


Sonya Kovalévsky. The authorized | times, revised by Colonel Frederick D. 
American edition of a remarkable biog- | Grant, printed from new plates, with 
8vo, 318 pages, $1.50. ‘A vol- | many new illustrations. Large 8vo, two 
ume of extraordinary interest,” writes | volumes, 1000 pages, cloth, $5.00; half 
Mr. Gladstone. morocco, $10.00; three-quarter levant, 

New Novels. ‘An Errant Wooing,” 15.00. 
by Mrs. Burton Harrison, a romance of Municipal Government in Conti- 
Mediterranean travel, beautifully ilius- | mental Europe. By Dr. Albert Shaw 
trated ($1.50); ‘‘The Princess Sonia,” | An invaluable aid to all who are interested 
a novel of girl art-life in Paris, by Julia | in municipal reform. Uniform with Dr. 
Magruder, illustrated by Gibson ($1.25). | Shaw’s work on the government of Eng- 


Small Books in Exquisite Bind- | lish cities, recently issued by The Century 
; | Co. 8vo, 500 pages, $2.00. 


ings. ‘“‘A Madeira Party,” by Dr. S, 
Weir Mitchell ($1.00) ; “The Rivalries Mary Ronald’s Century Cook 
of Long and Short Codiac,” by George | Book. new cook book with many 


novel features, including 150 photographic 
reproductions of dishes described in its 
pages. New England Kitchen by Susan 
Coolidge. 8vo, 600 pages, $2.00. 

The Illustration of Books. A sug- 
gestive handbook by Joseph Pennell, the 
well-known artist and illustrator. $1.00. 


THE LEADING HOLIDAY BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Personal Memoirs of U. S Grant. Jack Ballister’s Fortunes. By How- 
A new and beautiful library edition of | ard Pyle, author of “‘ Men of Iron,” et-., 
illustrations by the author. 8vo, $2.00. 


Wharton Edwards, illustrated by the 
author ($1.00) ; ‘‘ Notes of a Professional 
Exile,” by E. S. Nadal— passing im- 
pressions at Homburg ($1.00), each in 
stamped leather, size 3 x 514. 


READY NOV. 1OTH. 


The Second Jungle Book. By Rud- 
yard Kipling, containing his new Jungle 


Chris -and the Wonderful Lamp. 
A modern Arabian-Nights Story, by Al- 
| bert Stearns. Richly illustrated, 8vo, 253 
pages, $1.50. 
The Brownies Through the Union. 
A new Brownie book, by Palmer Cox, 
full of pictures, and amusing to young and 
old. Quarto, boards, 144 pages, $1.50. 


St. Nicholas Bound Volumes. The 
numbers for the past year in two richly 
bound parts. Large 8vo, 1000 pages, 1000 
pictures, $4.00. 


A Boy of the First Empire. By 
Elbridge S. Brooks, author of ** The Cen- 
tury Book for Young “Americans,” etc. 
A story-life of Napoleon for young folks. 
323 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 


Hero Tales from American His- 
tory. By Theodore Roosevelt and 
Henry Cabot Lodge. Descriptions of 
famous battles, with short lives of Daniel 
Boone, Davy Crockett and others. 12mo, 
illustrated, 335 pages, $1.50. 

The Horse Fair. By James Bald- 
win. Stories of horses of mythology and 
history. 8vo, 418 pages, #fustrated, 

1.50. 


The above are for sale by booksellers everywhere, or copies will be sent post-paid on receipt of price by the publishers, THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
« ’ 





ST. NICHOLA 


The twenty-third year of this famous magazine, recognized alike in England and America as “the king 
“*No cultivated home where there are young people is complete without it.’ 


begins with November, 1895. 


THE PROGRAM FOR ’06. 


Fully illustrated. 


in his own life at Samoa. 


CONDUCTED BY 


Letters to a Boy, by Robert Louis Stevenson. 


James Whitcomb Riley, the Hoosier poet, contributes a long poem to the Christmas number. 





SERIAL STORIES will include: ‘‘The Swordmaker’s Son,” a story of boy-life at the time of the founding of Christianity, by W. O. 
Stoddard; ‘‘ The Prize Cup,” oneof J. T. ‘Trowbridge’s best stories; “ Sindbad, Smith & Co.,”’ a remarkable adapta- 
tion of the Arabian Nights—the story of Sindbad the Sailor in partnership with an American boy; a delightful serial for girls by Sarah Orne 
Jewett. Mrs. Burton Harrison, John Burroughs, George Parsons Lathrop, Tudor Jenks, Noah Brooks, and Laurence Hutton 
are among the other well-known writers whose work will appear. Noah Brooks tells the romantic history of Marco Polo. 
about Themselves” will be a feature of the year, and stories of the navy are to be contributed by Ensign Ellicott and other naval officers. 
rticulars in the November number. Be sure to get this 
The volume begins with November; Decem- 


$1,000 IN PRIZES 


ber is the great Christmas issue. 


will be given durmng the coming year. 
great issue; on any news-stand, or subscribe for the year. 
A year's subscription costs $3.00. 
be made by check, draft, money-order or express order. 


Full 


of all periodicals for girls and boys,” 


Delightful letters written by 
Mr. Stevenson to a boy and to other young friends, graphically describing incidents 
Rudyard Kipling, whose first Jungle Stories were in St. NicHoLas, will write for it in ’96. 


“Talks with Children 


All denlers and the publishers take subscriptions, and ? 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS, 


MARY MAPES DODGE. 


Don’t miss the 
NOVEMBER 
ST. NICHOLAS 


Send to The Century 
Co. for full prospectus 
of CenturY MaGa- 
zing, the beautifully 
colored St. NICHOLAS 
prospectus, and new 
Portrait-Catalogue of 
all books. A postal 
card brings them. 
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